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Running Costs for One Year, covering 9,279 miles, 
at Half the Cost of a Taxi-cab. 








Read the following from the owner of a luxurious 45h.p. 6-cylinder “SHEFFIELD- 
SIMPLEX” Cabriolet Car :— 
Northampton, January agth, 1911. 
“By the rst February I shall have had my car 12 months. The distance I have run 
is 9,279 miles, and the cost 44d. per mile.” 











“SHEFFIELD-SIMPLEX” are strikingly simple in design, exceptionally sound in 
mechanical principles, with which is combined the finest possible workmanship AND 
SPECIALLY CREATED SHEFFIELD STEELS. 


MADE IN TWO SIZES—25h.p. and 45h.p.—BOTH 6 CYLINDERS. 











Catalogues post-free on application to Dept. “A.” 


The SHEFFIELD-SIMPLEX MOTOR WORKS, Ltd. 


TINSLEY, SHEFFIELD. 





London Depot: clo MULLINERS, 132-135, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


SCOTLAND :—Mipp.ietow & Townsenp, 56, Belford Road, Edinburgh. 
LANCASHIRE ayy CHESHIRE :—Tur Houuineprake AvromosiLe Co., Stockport. 
SOUTH WALES :—Groree Acer, Ltp., Warren Street, Tenby. 





AUSTRALIA :—Murrar Avunezr, Lrp., Adelaide, S.A, Movtper Brorugrs, Sydney, N.S.W. 
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“The Book Monthly is now enlarged and makes an exceedingly pleasant 
and readable publication.”"—Ciaupius Cirar, in the British Weekly. 


. . THE. . 


BOOK MONTHLY. 


You know the “ Book Monthly” by name—you 
very often see it quoted in the papers. It isa 
brightly written, brightly illustrated magazine 
about the books and the iiterary affairs of the 
day. But as yet you have not taken it in! 
Well, you are missing something, and you 
should at once arrange to get it regularly. 
It is an instructing, entertaining ‘ guide, 
philosopher and friend” for the reader near 
the centre of things or far away. Being now 
seven years old, and so grown up, it has just 
been enlarged, and made more popular and 
practical in contents and style. Read it and 
you will know what to read; what’s what, and 
who’s who in the book world. 


THE BOOK MONTHLY is published on the 1st of each month, by Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co,, Ltd, Stationers’ Hall Court, London. It costs Siapence, and it 
can be ordered from any Bookseller, Bookstall, or Newsagent, Th: Publishers will 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Wr do not like to enter very strenuously into the discussion 
of proposals which are launched in the hope of securing the 
world’s peace. Our reason is that we have observed, 
throughout a career which is not a short one, that active 
propaganda in this direction has almost always been 
the precursor of devastating war. “Absitomen!” We do 
not, however, wish to preserve absolute silence at the 
present time, when so many influences are co-operating 
in the endeavour to bring about an end devoutly to be 
desired. The day has passed when war was considered 
desirable, when references to the Lord of Hosts and the God 
of Battles were thought to furnish a defence of butchery. 
War in these days is not—as formerly—a contest of indi- 
vidual valour. There is less scope for an individual prowess 
which can be signalised by binding the body of the vanquished 
to the chariot of the victor. War is now largely the pro- 
duct of the chemist’s laboratory, and numbers are launched 
into eternity by infernal devices which involve the negation 
of individual prowess. Considerations such as these justify 
the proverb “ He who preacheth war is the devil’s chaplain,” 


War is too scientific, too cold-blooded to excite the’ enthu- 
siasms which formerly belonged to it. From this stand- 
point we cordially welcome the published letter of the Lord 
Mayor of London, who is willing to be the medium “to 
collect the opinion of the nation” on the promotion of the 
cause of peace. Sir T. Vesey Strong hopes that a national 


' declaration of public opinion in favour of peace may follow 


on the tentative suggestion which he has put forward. For 
our part, we have the greatest pleasure in assuring the Lord 
Mayor that we sympathise whole-heartedly in the move- 
ment which he is initiating. Whilst we concur with Sir 
Edward Grey and Mr. Balfour that the prospect of recur- 
rent wars will have to be realised and provided against in 
the present generation, we are far from basing upon that 
fact any argument in opposition to the sowing of seed which 
may in other days produce a glorious harvest. 


Aristophanes remarked, “The wise learn many things 
from their enemies.” We do not like to stigmatise so fair 
an opponent as Mr. Masterman as our enemy, but, sitting at 
his feet, we are somewhat astounded at the wisdom which 
sometimes passes his lips. He is reported to have given the 
advice that, in view of the congestion of business in the House 
of Commons, measures should be introduced in the House 
of Lords on the ground that when they reach the House of 
Commons half the work of examining them and getting 
them into shape will have been done. Really this is a most 
perplexing Government. Well might it be described as a 
“bundle of contradictions.” The House of Lords, according 
to some members of the Government, is effete, an anachronism, 
a stumbling-block in the nation’s progress. According to 
that section, the Upper House cannot even be trusted to 
fulfil its functions of revision impartially and efficiently. On 
the other hand, with the utmost complacency, Mr. Masterman 
comes forward and says in effect “The House of Commons 
cannot cope with its business, but you have got the House of 
Lords, which is just as good. Initiate your legislation in that 
House, which will do half the work, and then, perhaps, the 
overburdened House of Commons will be able to finish the 
job.” What about a single Chamber, and that Chamber 
the overburdened House of Commons? Is not the intelli- 
gence of the people being insulted when a Government can 
speak with voices so irreconcilable ? What, we may ask, does 
this overburdend Chamber represent? Not the people. 
Sir Henry Kimber shows that fact very clearly in a 
published letter. One-half of the House of Commons 
represents 5,000,000 electors; the other half represents 
2,000,000. The extraordinary feature is that it is the 
half of the House of Commons which represents the 
minority of 2 as against 5 which mainly dictates the 
destinies of the nation. England is under-represented 
by forty-seven members, Scotland is over-represented by 
four members, and Ireland is over-represented by forty-four 
members. The opinion of 1,690 of the highly-enlightened 
electors of Kilkenny is equivalent in value to the opinion of 
55,951 electors in the Romford division. The House of 
Lords, it is said, represents no opinion but its own. What 
sort of representation is it when one elector can balance the 
opinion of 30? The whole thing is a fraud and a sham. 
We have no representative system worthy of the name, and 
the House of Lords, judged by sanity, has as much right to 
existence as an interpreter of the convictions of the people 





as has the House of Commons, 
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THE CAMP 


Alone I watch where we two loved of old, 
Below the same gaunt trees the tents gleam white ; 
The headland crouches like a lion asleep. 


Our tale is told. 

Gone are the solemn hours of our delight, 

Gone long ago; yet I return to weep. 

This solitude is thine, 

And the soft turf is fragrant still of thee. 

I hear the distant clamour of the sea,— 
Incessant, troubled as this heart of mine,— 

And the long ripples whisper to the moon 
Below our camping-place, 

Where bright flames trace 

Shadows that sway, and fade in the soft glow 
Of the white moon. 

Now, when the camp-fire flickers and burns low, 
Surely I feel thy presence, vague and faint, 

And the night holds thee as a shrine its saint! 
Ah, stay ; ah, stay, Beloved! The night is long; 
The moon sets slow 

Behind the pearly seas ; 

A sudden night-wind stirs among the trees, 
Waiting the hour when all the stars grow strong. 


The moon sinks, and the night 

Is round me with her ancient dusky powers. 

I see grey shapes drift upwards from the shore, 
And stretch hands thin with longing to the light 
Of my dying fire, whose embers warm no more ! 
Ghosts of dead hours 

Or messengers from thee, 

From thee, Beloved, across how vast a sea P 


B. D. R. 








PITT* 
By Hitaire Berw.oc 


It is unfortunately true that the conditions under which 
an historical work of moment can be surveyed in the daily 
or weekly press so limit the task as to make the old word 
“review ” no longer applicable to it. Justice to the author 
demands, in the rush of modern books, a prompt notice, yet 
the nature of any considerable historical study makes any 
rapid judgment rash, and a superficial one absurd. With 
that apology I presume to notice rather than to judge a con- 
siderable political and historical monograph. 

In the volume before me Dr. Holland Rose deals (in 
twenty-seven chapters which form together a book of 
between six and seven hundred pages) with that earlier half 
of Pitt’s career which lies upon the further side of the 
French Revolutionary Crusade. We are promised from 
the same pen (in the Preface to this volume) a concluding 
study, to be entitled “William Pitt and the Great War.” 
It is, of course, an additional weight under which the 
reviewer labours that the contrast between Pitt under the 
strain of European action and Pitt facing mere domestic 
problems may not be dwelt upon in connection with this 
first volume. 

Any large and true estimate of Pitt’s character can only 
be arrived at by a judgment of him in the light of the great 
war. True, he was but one of the many whom the accidents 
of the old European society threw up to struggle against the 





* William Pitt and National Revival, By J. Holl 
Litt.D. (G. Bell and Sons. 16s.) y olland Bose, 





French soldiery of the Revolution. Still, from the particular 
point of view of English history alone, it is in connection 
with that enormous fight that he must be chiefly judged, for 
a man is only known when he has real work to do and is 
attempting to do it. 

So far, however, as we can appreciate Pitt under the lesser 
conditions which preceded 1792, Dr. Holland Rose’s monograph 
is as thorough a piece of work as one can desire; and in 
nothing will the reader find it more satisfactory than in its just 
emphasis upon the reformer that was in Pitt ; a reformer in 
spite of, perhaps betrayed by, occasional lapses from judg- 
ment which were discoverable in him during these years. 
Both his reforming temper and his failures in judgment 
were consequences of his youth. 

I mean by lapses from judgment those hesitations into 
which he fell in the conduct of the House, in particular 
policies (such as his attitude upon the Irish resolutions), and 
particularly in foresight—for foresight is certainly a function 
of the sense of reality. Nearly all Pitt’s main intentions 
have been falsified by history ; but a knowlege of men he 
always preserved. 

Pitt’s ample appetite for reform proceeded at once from 
his flair for the intellectual atmosphere about him and from 
his political energy. I have said that Dr. Holland Rose 
does it ample justice ; it should be added that he appreciates 
this character in Pitt with singular exactitude and force and 
illustrates it with a great wealth of detail. The whole of 
the ninth chapter is devoted to Pitt’s attitude in the matter 
of Parliamentary reform, and it is as just in description as it 
is detailed. The light in which Pitt stood just before his 
failure of 1785 has not often been better put than Dr. Rose 
here puts it upon page 200 :— 


He declared that he would change neither the propor- 
tion of Scottish to English members, as settled by the Act 
of Union of 1707, nor the numbers of the House. All that 
he aimed at for the present was to disenfranchise thirty- 
six decayed boroughs and to assign their seventy-two 
members to the counties which most needed a larger repre- 
sentation, as also to London and Westminster. 

Moderation such as this implies timidity. Moreover, this 
was not all. As we have seen, Pitt did not intend to carry 
out this reform by compulsion; and he now declared that, 
recognising as he did the monetary value of the franchises 
of these decayed boroughs, he proposed to form a fund 
whence they might gain compensation for this undoubted 
loss. Very skilfully he introduced this novel proposal by 
deprecating the ‘‘squeamish and maiden coyness” which 
members affected in speaking there on a topic which they 
frankly discussed outside the House. For himself he faced 
the fact that the right of returning two members to Parlia- 
ment had a certain monetary value, and he therefore offered 
a due indemnity. Further, if in the future any other 
decayed borough should wish to surrender its franchise “ on 
an adequate consideration,” he proposed to facilitate such a 
surrender, and to allot the two seats to any district or town 
that seemed most to need the franchise. Finally, he desired 
to widen the electorate in the counties by including copy- 
holders, whose property was as secure as, sometimes more 
secure than, that of the freeholders. 

Such were the proposals. They were brought forward at 
a time when Pitt had suffered in the opinion of the House, 
first by his obstinacy in persevering with the Westminster 
election scrutiny, and, secondly, by the Irish commercial 
resolutions. Members were therefore in an unsettled state 
of mind, and an eye-witness describes them as listening to 
the Prime Minister “ with that sort of civil attention which 
people give to a person who has a good claim to be heard, 
but with whom the hearers are determined to disagree.” 


On pages 107 to 109 the same character in Pitt is more 
generally touched upon, and his first effort at reform, follow- 
ing immediately upon the American disaster, is brought into 
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the strong relief that ig proper to it. In that youthful 
phrase “ when the representative ceases to have connection 
with a constituent there is a defect, and it is not innovation 
but recovery of Constitution to repair it,” you have the note 
that was fundamental to Pitt’s mind, and would, but for 
the accident of the great war, have alone distinguished him 
in history. It may surely be asserted that since an aristo- 
cratic Constitution had put this very young man in such a 
place and over such a nation, if by any accident England 
could have stood aloof from the ast continental struggle, 
Pitt would not only have lived to see the beginnings of the 
modern England (it was the war that killed him), but 
would have been evidently the introducer of its political 
system. 

For those general ideas and those pure theories which 
lend to action its chief force he had little sympathy, or rather, 
he had been given no knowledge of them by his education 
or his surroundings. But for detailed work within the local 
conditions of his country he was admirably fitted. The 
lack of general theory, due not only to Pitt’s character but 
to his associations, Pulteney saw very well, though he called 
the circumscription of the young man’s mind “a lack of 
knowledge of the world:” it was more than that: it was 
the lack of knowledge of what a creed can be. 

The original and careful work which Dr. Rose has put into 
his monograph may be well illustrated by two passages in 
particular, which I choose somewhat at random out of a 
score of others. 

The first is the interesting parallel, at the very opening of 
the book, between the moral and the material revolution which 
marked the close of the eighteenth century and the opening of 
the nineteenth. Indeed, the list here drawn up, comparing 
and contrasting the dates of books and documents with the 
corresponding dates of those mechanical inventions which 
have determined the modern world, may well be retained by 
the scholar as a sort of paradigm of what such a table 
should be. Nor is this list an artificial arrangement, still 
less a noting of mere coincidence. It is, as Dr. Rose truly 
supposes, the very mark of our time that there lies at the 
root of it not only a spring of democratic enthusiasm 
unexampled in its volume, but a transformation in the pro- 
duction of wealth quite without historical parallel, not only 
in its degree but in quality. Those who deplore what they 
believe to be the failure of the first, often ascribe that failure 
to the action of the second. Those who deplore what they 
believe to be the too great success of the first, commonly 
deplore at the same time the undeniable success of the 
second. But, in truth, whether we approve or disapprove of 
the vast change which produced our time and cuts it off so 
singularly from the past, the first character we must recog- 
nise in it is this mixed character of moral and material 
upheaval. It is particularly wise to admit neither part of 
the change as the cause of the other. Both the political 
theory and the mechanical discoveries advanced in a singular 
parallelism, the like of which cannot be discovered at any 
other period ; and their combined result is that modern 
society of ours which almost takes democracy for granted, 
and yet has to deal with vast proletariat majorities destitute 
of economic power. 

The secondexample! shall choose of this note in Dr. Rose's 
work is from pages 190-91. In a remarkable passage the 
author analyses the evidence concerning Pitt’s relations with 
Price; he properly discounts Morgan’s evidence, or rather 
suppression of evidence, challenges Lecky’s acceptance of 
some at least of those statements, admits that the whole of 
this passage upon the origin of the Sinking Fund “ cannot 
be wholly cleared up;” but puts the facts before the reader 
not only in the clearest way, but in the justest proportions. 
He insists particularly upon Morgan’s omission of Pitt's 
proposal (in January, 1786), quotes Pulteney’s letter in 





April, both favouring Gale and diminishing Price’s judg- 
ment. The whole passage is a fine piece of modern 
historical writing in its research, its guise of evidence, and 
its neutrality. 

It is also a first-rate piece of controversy, excellently 
distinguishing between the balance of witnesses when their 


Statements are combined and the acceptation of evidence 


from one witness or from another. 

In one or two points critics of an opposing school would 
differ from Dr. Rose. Thus in general he seems to lay too 
little stress upon that fundamental difference between the 
English and the French polities—that the one was essentially 
a commercial oligarchy, the second a centralised and equali- 
tarian State. Such a contrast expressed by (and perhaps 
dependent upon) the difference in their religious histories, 
seems to many a modern observer at the root of all those 
debates which have arisen upon the Revolution, and the 
opposition made to it by England. 

Again, younger men, especially those of the Continental 
Universities, would hesitate to lay the stress that Dr. Rose 
lays upon the character of the “Celt.” The phrase occurs 
more than once in the course of these many pages, and is 
made to explain at once such phenomena as the Irish 
memories of religious persecution and the French peasant’s 
secular acquisition of his freehold. But both these 
criticisms, and one or two others that might be offered, are 
matters not of historical fact but of opinion. 

There are other points where a more particular issue 
might be raised. Thus that very interesting passage in 
Pitt’s younger life, the proposed marriage with Necker’s 
daughter, is hardly treated at sufficient length in the twenty- 
five lines which relate to it (pp. 140-141). No one can 
write a worthy monograph upon a man for whom that man 
is not something of a hero. Dr. Rose, rightly enough, puts 
Pitt in the most favourable light, makes the advance proceed 
from the wealthy financier’s family, and the breakdown of 
the negotiations depend upon bis dark and lively daughter’s 
refusal to accept the match. Both elements in that state- 
ment are historically true, and Dr. Rose, with careful 
scholarship, quotes us the modern and conclusive evidence 
which we owe to Haussonville. But it might have been 
well to put before the reader in stronger relief this very 
important passage, whether by devoting greater space to it 
in his monograph or by presenting (if only for the purpose 
of combating it) the commoner thesis that Pitt sought 
this wealthy marriage, and that his rejection was a rebuff. 
After all, there is the evidence of his contemporaries as to 
the morale of the whole affair—for instance, Fersen’s 
letter to his father, October 15th, 1875. 

There is, again (p. 537), a phrase or two upon the French 
Revolution which challenges a reply, coming as it does from 
the learned and scholarly editor of Carlyle. It is true that 
1793 differed by a world from 1789, but it is hardly so true 
that the spirit of 1789 was practical compared with that of 
1793. If we note the things actually done by the Revolu- 
tion, and what those institutions of modern Europe are 
which can be traced to the very formule the Revolution 
issued, we shall find 1793 (or at any rate that Jacobin 
period which also includes the latter half of 1792, and which 
extends into the first half of 1794) far more fruitful in 
such fundamental initiative than was any Revolutionary 
work done before the war. To the earlier part we owe 
abstract “rights of man ;” the wholly unpractical blunder of 
the civil constitution of the clergy; the silly muddle that 
attempted to erect a “constitutional monarchy” over a 
military, clear-thinking, and highly centralised people ; the 
arbitrary restriction of the franchise ; and, above all, such 
conduct in finance and in the organisation of armies (those 
two tests of statesmanship) as mark the theoriser. The 
latter period, on the contrary, formulated in principle 
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universal suffrage ; conscription; free, universal, and com- 
pulsory education ; the subjection of the whole nation to its 
central executive ; a police; and even in such details as the 
conduct of warfare it produced the new supremacy of 
artillery, the modern insistence upon rapidity of mobilisa- 
tion and of advance, and the massing for attack upon one 
decisive point of a line. 

But these are no more than separate and random points 
selected out of a bulk of closely-written and excellently 
balanced material; and to set against them, at the first 
glance at the work, the reader notes a number of accurate 
personal judgments which give this monograph a peculiar 
value. The passage upon p. 38 contrasting Pitt with his 
father, especially in the matter of his physical inheritance 
from the Grenvilles, is a case in point; and upon page 81 
the criticism of Burke as he appeared in action in the House 
of Commons is quite excellent. The picture of the Prince 
of Wales contained in the seventeenth chapter is on the 
same plane, in particular the passage upon page 393, and 
though perhaps the inner spring of that emotional nature 
and the causes of its shipwreck are not clearly apparent 
(they are not the matter of the book) Dr. Rose writes of 
that figure in a spirit singularly free from the prejudice 
which his later life and its misfortunes roused against a 
man who was Regent and King in just that generation where 
such a character as his should least have governed. 

Here and there as one reads these pages one is tempted to 
note something ironical in the contrast between the judg- 
ments of the historian and the conditions of our own time. 
Let me quote the passage upon p. 211 which deals with the 
rejection by the House of Commons (nowadays it would 
be the Cabinet) upon the last day of February, 1786, of the 
policy of fortifying the land fronts of our naval bases. That 
upon p. 305 is even more significant, and with a quotation 
from it I will close this short and inadequate notice of an 
outstanding book :— 


These mighty convulsions arose very largely from a con- 
tention as to the fate of the Netherlands. The importance 
of States depends not so much on their size as upon their 
situation ; and the Dutch and Belgic Netherlands, forming 
the fringes of the French and Teutonic peoples, derive 
great importance from that circumstance, or perhaps even 
more from their occupying the coast-line beside the mouths 
of the Rhine, Meuse, and Scheldt, which contains fine 
harbours, and is peopled by an enterprising and industrious 
folk. The conduct of a British Government with respect to 
those lands is, so to speak, a barometric test of its skill 
and energy. None but the weakest and most craven of 
Administrations has ever allowed a great hostile Power to 
dominate the mouths of those rivers. 


The italics are those of the commentator, not of the author. 
But they will probably be those of posterity. 








THE POETRY OF THOMAS HARDY 


No attempt can be made at present to define the exact 
position the poetry of Thomas Hardy holds in English 
literature, because we are held first and foremost by the 
spell of Hardy as the greatest living novelist. We are apt 
to read into his poetry remembrances of some of his exquisite 
prose creations. The test would be to peruse the poetry 
without having read the prose, or in the far future when 
posterity will be able to give a fair and unbiassed opinion 
without a restriction of this kind. It is safe to prophesy 
that that verdict will be favourable. A man who is a poet 
in prose is not likely to miss being something of a poet in 
verse, too. The most congenial medium will necessarily 
produce the best result. 

There is only one man who can be adequately described 
as a great critic of Thomas Hardy’s work. That man 
was Lionel Johnson, and his book, “The Art of Thomas 





Hardy,” is a revelation in literary criticism. But alas! 
Lionel Johnson never dealt with his master’s poetry, and it 
is much to our loss that he has not done so. We feel 
instinctively that this penetrating critic would have described 
the poetry as a sombre aftermath, full of dark colouring and 
fitful music and charm, yet nevertheless an aftermath not to 
be compared with the burning dawn of Hardy’s prose. 

Thomas Hardy’s poetry is unique. The discerning 
reader will readily recognise, however, that the technicali- 
ties of versification have hgen studied with an almost mathe- 
matical precision. We are conscious that these very 
technicalities, so scrupulously observed, are nevertheless 
considerable difficulties that must be wrestled with. The 
wrestling is all too apparent sometimes. There is not 
infrequently a laboured effect, and Hardy, unlike Shelley, 
would be unable to write a long poem, say of the length 
of “The Witch of Atlas,” in a surprisingly short space 
of time. The work of genius, however, is no rule-of- 
thumb affair, but something that is completely spontaneous. 
It lies, as it were, in the up-rush of a mighty flame, and 
not in the placid laying together of sticks for the burning. 
The poet’s drawings illustrating “The Wessex Poems” 
seem to give an interesting parallel to the poetry 
itself. They are not so much impressionistic as pregnant 
with detail. Toil went into the making of these sketches, 
and toil went into the making of the poetry. And that is 
the striking difference between Hardy’s prose and verse. 
The one is a straight, fast-flowing river; the other a stream, 
travelling by tortuous ways, and finally reaching the sea 
with a sigh of relief that the effort is over and done with. 

Apart from the distinct individuality of Hardy's poetry, 
we are struck by another outstanding feature—his ruthless 
pessimism. There is none of the cheery “God's in His 
heaven, all’s right with the world” in Hardy's message. 
The one is not necessarily a corollary to the other. Indeed 
to the Wessex poet the fact that God is in His heaven would 
rather point to an aloof Omnipotence too remote to bother 
about the rights and wrongs of the world. Hardy's god 
seems to be Greek tragedy rolling up the curtain on fantastic 
sunshine, and jerking the strings of a pitiful puppet-show. 
Hardy cannot resist paying a tribute to youth, but he ever 
sees in youth the coming of old age, under the smooth, glow- 
ing cheek the coming of wrinkles, under the unknowing 
smile the falling of tears. His poetic message seems to be, 
as it was in his prose, that love comes in the morning, and 
dies, with perhaps a few regrets, in the evening. It is all 
infinitely sad, but, be it remembered, infinitely true to life 
for most of us. 

In the poem “ Heiress and Architect” we get a very fair 
summing up of Hardy’s teaching. We see a woman who 
dreams vain dreams. She asks “an arch-designer” to build 
her a house that will be open to “ the travelling bees .. . and 
singings of the sea.” The architect coldly dismisses such 
unpractical whimsies, and advises “ the close and surly wall.” 
Now the woman desires a house of glass, and then, feeling 
the glamour of passion, “A little chamber . . . where my 
love may greet me.’ One by one these wishes are dashed 
aside :-— 

Then said she faintly: “‘ Oh, contrive some way— 
Some winding turret, quite mine own, 

To reach a loft where I may grieve alone! 

lt is a slight thing ; hence do not, I pray, 

This last dear fancy slay!” 


“ Such winding ways 
Fit not your days,” 
Said he, the man of measuring eye ; 
“IT must even fashion as my rule declares, 
To wit: Give space (since life ends unawares) 
To hale a coffined corpse adown the stairs ; 
For you will die.” 
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Is such a poem as the above, and there are many in similar 
vein, the keynote of Hardy’s poetry ? It all depends whether 
we regard “Under the Greenwood Tree” or “Jude the 
Obscure” as Hardy’s most characteristic work ; whether his 
Wessex sunshine and Wessex humour, or the very antithesis of 
such things—shadow and Christminster. There is humour 
and sunshine in Hardy’s poetry occasionally, and we meet in 
verse some of our old rustics of the novels. Now and again, 
in ‘The Fire at Tranter Sweatley’s,” for instance, we get 
the true Hardy touch—ironical humour and a disregard for 
certain conventions. But somehow we are inclined to think 
that after allthe keynote is not rustic humour, but a deep- 
sounding cry of pessimism, none the less gloomy because it 
peeps out over country hedges, or runs shrieking down long, 
winding ways. Mostof the pleasure we derive from Hardy’s 
poetry is the result of the pleasure we have received from 
Hardy’s prose. We cannot get away from the power and 
fascination of the Wessex novels. The poem, “ Tess’s 
Lament,” might have been pleasing enough if we have had 
not met this glorious type of womanhood in “ Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles.” As it is, the poem voices our lament 
rather than Tess’s, a lament that Hardy had not been content 
to leave her for all time enshrined in his rich and wonderful 
prose. 








OLIVE SCHREINER: A BRAVE WOMAN* 
By Frank Harris 


lr is some twenty years since I read “The Story of an 
African Farm ” and went about writing enthusiastic reviews 
of it wherever I could get an editor te accept one. A little 
later, when I began editing the Fortnightly, I met Olive 
Schreiner. She was pretty, dark, slight, and eager, full of 
enthusiasms, personal and impersonal, a brave, ingenuous 
soul like a flame reaching upward always in passionate 
aspiration, She annoyed me, I remember, a little by talking 
of Mr, Edward Carpenter as a great thinker and of Mr. 
George Moore as a great writer. 

Kven as a girl she was a Socialist and a Freethinker. She 
lived by herself in some rooms away in the East-end, under- 
standing perfectly that her own dignity was complete protec- 
tion, and that the greatness of her life might convert the 
conventional little room into a shrine and place of pilgrim- 
age for the future. 

“The Story of an African Farm” had stirred even the 
half-congealed waters of London. It surprised people as 
much by its shortcomings as by its achievements. The old, 
drunken parasitical Irishman in it was a conventional 
romance-figure : the Boer woman, Tant Sanna, however, was 
a photograph from life, and so humorously lighted that it 
had almost the value of an artistic symbol. The heroine 
does not stand out so clearly—evidently the artist could not 
paint herself, she is rather an heroic impulse than a woman ; 
but she is soaked in modern thought, and has brought all 
the philosophies to the bar of her own judgment. Clearly a 
remarkable woman and a remarkable book. From the 
beginning Olive Schreiner reminded me of Emily Bronté, 
and higher praise it would be hard to give in terms of real 
life. There is the same impatience of convention, the same 
determination to see with her own eyes, and to bold by her 
own opinion, the same intellectual courage and insight, 
backed with a very considerable gift of expression. Both 
women are vevoltées, born rebels, I said to myself, as all new 
women and new men, too, are apt to be in these smug, fat 
times. And I was afire with the conviction that Olive 


Schreiner might do even finer things than Emily Bronté 
had done. 


Wenns and Labour. 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.) 


ry Olive Gokreiner. (T. Fisher 





I remember once talking to her of “ The Story of an African 
Farm” and begging her to give us a personal book, with 
herself as the heroine—a book in which the shadows should 
be etched in as deeply as they are round Tant Sanna. But 
she would not hear of such desecration; her ideal woman 
was to be all in high lights. I tried confusedly to explain to 
her my feeling that light was diffused, spread through the 
air, while every shadow not only defines the figure but 
points directly tothe sun. ‘“ Why not work ?” I said, “ you 
ought to have written a new book by now. Get yourself on 
to the page.” 

“You don’t understand me at all,” she said loftily, pro- 
voked, I supposed, by my persistence, “in that box there are 
half-a-dozen novels better than ‘The Story of an African 
Farm.’ ” 

“ Oh, no, no,” I cried. “If that were true the box-lid 
would fly off, and there would be a printing-press to print 
them even in Finsbury Square. But let me see one of them, 
just one. You are not a miser to horde treasure ; it should 
be mine, yours, every one’s.” 

“ That's just it,” she replied at once. “ That's the side of 
life I want to render. I have some Socialist ‘dreams’ 
which you might publish. . . .” 

My heart sank. I wanted works of art, living figures, 
personages that would show South Africa to London, and 
enable us to see the Boers and the adventurous English in 
the right light, with now the Karoo and now the high veldt 
as a background. But she held firm and sent me some 
“Dreams,” and I published them and tried to be content. 
But often and often since I have thought of those half-dozen 
books which Olive Schreiner spoke of as already written, 
and wondered if any of them would ever see the light. 

After an interval a collection of “ Dreams ” was published, 
and then “ Trooper Peter Halkett” (a brave stroke that for 
justice and lovingkindness among men), and then came 
“ Dream Life and Real Life,” and now this book, “ Women 
and Labour.” 

In the Introduction to her latest book Olive Schreiner 
tells us that she had done a great book on the subject, but 
her house in Johannesburg during the war was looted, “ her 
desk forced open and broken up, and the contents set on fire 
in the centre of the room, so that the roof was blackened 
over the pile of burnt papers . 

The present book, it appears, is only a chapter or two of 
that greater book which has thus been lost to us, it seems 
for ever, for Olive Schreiner adds :—‘ I have found that not 
only shall I never rewrite the book, but I shall not have the 
health even to fillout and harmonise this little remembrance 
fromiB . 1. « 

All this is very sad and depressing, but do great books 
ever get burned, or do they save themselves always from 
the fires of life as by a miracle? Itis only the earthy part 
of them, I am sure, that can be injured by any mortal flame ; 
nothing can prevail against them, not even death! Browning 
knew that the true word could not 


fade and fall 
Unuttered at the last. 


We may be sure that what Olive Schreiner had in her to 
give she has given or will give. 

This new book, “ Woman and Labour,” is very like “ The 
Story of an African Farm.” Twenty-five years lie between 
them, but, alas! the new book is not so impressive to me as 
the earlier volume. It almost sends me back again to “ The 
Story of an African Farm,” making me wonder whether 
that book deserved my admiration. Certainly in this quarter 
of a century Olive Schreiner does not seem to have grown 
much ; what she was at eighteen or twenty that she is to-day. 

I wonder if I dare indicate some slight shadows just 
to make her visible, if only in outline. She carries 


her self-assertion and her revolt a little too far. She 
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talks of “humans” again and again: “Socrates,” she 
assures us, “lay in the Agora.” Her grammar, too, 
is a little shaky sometimes, and when she grows 
excited her sentences are apt to hang formless in the 
air. Perhaps it is a consciousness of this shortcoming 
which makes her assume now and then a little air of 
pedantry which injures her sense of style. She declares on 
the first page that “two amosboid globules coalesce.” All 
these are small things if you will, lighter than straws; but 
Emily Bronté would not have written about ‘“ amcboid 
globules” and Emily Bronté would never have coupled 
William Kingdon Clifford with Robert Browning. Still, the 
book, in spite of its faults, is a brave book and a good book, 
and probably needed to be written. In it Olive Schreiner 
tells us in a dozen different ways the very necessary truth that 
women too are subjected to the law of labour and must work 
if they would be happy. It is like discovering that wood 
floats. But just as a whole nation may only produce one 
man, so a book is often but a little more than one sentence 
written in a hundred different keys. Here is the gist of the 
woman’s gospel of to-day. 

“The changes” which we sum up under the term modern 
civilisation “have tended to rob women, not merely in part, 
but almost wholly of the more valuable of her ancient 
domains of productive and social labour.” . . . “She 
has become a parasite,” we are told, and the best women are 
now resolved to take “all labour for their field.” 

All this is excellent hearing. Three-fourths of woman’s 
labour have gone, as Olive Schreiner says. She no longer 
bakes the bread, brews the ale, spins the clothes and raises 
as many children as she can. Man and machine do much 
of the work woman used to do, and she must either sink 
into a parasitical existence or use her brains and not her 
hands. The demand that the new fields of mental labour 
should be opened to her comes, as Olive Schreiner says, from 
above and not from below, from necessity and not from 
choice. Every “ virile woman” (I like the phrase “ virile 
woman” as much asI dislike “ humans”) is with Olive 
Schreiner in this, and every gentleman too. Through the 
book she preaches this truth with singular passion and 
eloquence, and finds on the way excellent illustrations to 
drive home the main thesis. She says :— 


The males of Europe a couple of centuries ago, with their 
powdered wigs, lace ruffles and cuffs, paste buckles, feathered 
cocked-hats and patches were quite as ridiculous in their 
excess of adornment as the complementary females of their 
own day, or the most parasitic females of this 
Were the parasite female class in our own societies to-day 
to pass away, French fashions, with their easeless and 
grotesque variations—shaped not for use or beauty, but the 
attracting of attention—would die out. And the extent to 
which any woman to-day, not herself belonging to the 
parasite class and still labouring, attempts to follow afar off 
the fashions of the parasite may be taken generally as an 
almost certain indication of the ease with which she would 
accept parasitism were its conditions offered her. . . .” 


Olive Schreiner’s book, then, as it stands, is a true book, 
as I have said, and a good and brave book, but it is not a 
great book. In the Introduction she sets forth her belief. 
She holds it to be “a great truth” that the direction in 
which woman is moving to-day “is not towards a greater 
sexual laxity, or promiscuity, or to an increased self- 
indulgence, but towards a higher appreciation of the sacred- 
ness of all sex relations, and a clearer perception of the sex 
relation between man and woman as the basis of human 
society, on whose integrity, beauty, and healthfulness depend 
the health and beauty of human life as a whole.” 

But surely the main difference between man and woman 
spiritually is just the fact that woman has already a higher 
appreciation of the sex-function than the male. This view 





of the sacredness of the function seems rather the parasitical 
woman’s view than the “virile woman's.” But enough of 
carping. 

1 should like to quote in its entirety Olive Schreiner's 
defence of the “new woman;”’ it is both true and eloquent. 
It is a fearless and sincere “ virile woman” who writes the 
last lines of this book:— ~ 


We also have our dream of a Garden; but it lies in a 
distant future. Wedream that woman shall eat of the tree 
of knowledge together with man, and that side by side and 
hand to hand, through ages of much toil and labour, they 
shall together raise about them an Eden nobler than any the 
Chaldean dreamed of; an Eden created by theirown labour 
and made beautiful by their own fellowship. 








THE GREAT QUEST* 


By Artuur MAcHEN 


Ir seems hard to quarrel with .an author on the very first 
page of her book, especially when that book is of the utmost 
value and the highest possible interest, but I feel that I 
must be pugnacious at the very outset, and dispute with 
Miss Evelyn Underhill over her definition of mysticism. 
The mystic quest, she says, appears to be “the finding of a 
‘way out’ or a ‘ way back’ to some desirable state in which 
alone they [the mystics] can satisfy their craving for 
absolute truth.”” And, no doubt, absolute truth does enter 
into the mystic purview; but I should prefer to say that 
the real aim, the true and final end of the great adventure 
and perilous quest of mysticism is Absolute Life. The Way, 
the Truth, and Life; and the greatest of these is the Life ; 
to it the Way leads and to its palace-gates the Truth is a 
torchbearer by the cloudy passes and the shadowy groves of 
mortality. 

But, in fuller terms, with concrete illustration, what is 
mysticism, what is a mystic? The words are all over the 
English language vaguely, wrongly, absurdly employed. 
Ferrier, the metaphysician, I remember, in denouncing the 
spiritualists or necromancers of his day, addresses them 
as “ye miserable mystics.” Well, proceeding nega- 
tively, Miss Underhill points out that no kind of 
thaumaturgy or magic or production of ‘“ phenomena” 
has any true relation to mysticism. The end of the 
occultist’s ‘path is the occasional accident of the mystic 
life, and an accident which the truly initiated in that life 
are apt to regard with some degree of doubt and suspicion. 
St. Francis of Assisi desired God—not the Stigmata. So 
mysticism is not wonder-working; it is not a phase of trans- 
cendental curiosity ; it does not aim at any knowledge, how- 
ever high, for its own sake ; it cares nothing for morality as 
morality : it seeks but one thing, and that is life in God, the 
restoration of the soul to that paradise from which it has 
been banished, to which it ever strives to return. And it 18 
the most practical science of all sciences, the most utilitarian 
of all arts. Compared with the expert mystic ; the physical 
scientist, the stock-exchange operator, the metaphysician, 
the careful gambler, and the convinced man of pleasure are 
but quaint and laborious triflers, assiduous pursuers of queer 
fairy tales and odd fables of dim old wives. As the engineer 
descends into the very depths of the earth or soars into the 
skies in his aeroplane,as he casts bridges flying over the abyss, 
as he develops his horse-power by tens of thousands, the 
mystic looks on with benevolent amusement, with muck the 
same kindly interest that a good father shows when his 








* Mysticism: a Study in the Nature and Development of 
Man's Spiritwal Consciousness. By Evelyn Underhill. (Methuen 
and Co. 15s. net.) 
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little boy builds castles of wooden bricks and palaces of 
playing cards. Let us not be mistaken in appreciating the 
values of these various forms of trifling. In our common 
and unclarified moods we think of a mining-engineer or a 
manufacturer on the grand scale as a serious man; while we 
regard a young fellow who likes the clink of a glass and 
somewhat frivolous society and the hours when the darkness 
wanes and the eastern sky pales over the housetops as a 
trifler and a wastrel at the best. Well, both the manufac- 
turer and the pleasure-seeker are alike triflers; but the latter 
is far nearer to the right path than the former. It is hard— 
hopeless rather—to find any justification for a life spent in 
the amassing of an immense fortune by making chemicals 
or cocoa, even if the chemicals and the cocoa have been 
made innocently without grinding the faces of white men 
or black men; but the pleasure-seeker is at least “warm,” 
to use the phrase of an old game. For he seeks pleasure— 
and what is the phrase? “In Thy presence is the fulness 
of joy,and at Thy right hand there is pleasure for ever- 
more.” His aim is right, though his methods are 
elementary, usually ridiculous, and sometimes worse than 
ridiculous. 

The mystic, then, is the practical man—the man who 
wants joy, happiness, pleasure for evermore, and means to 
get all these things at whatever cost. He is practical 
because he is out on a pursuit which is the pursuit of every 
man in his right senses—for every man not entirely doited 
and blinded and deafened by false doctrine of protestants 
and commercial money-grubbers knows instinctively that 
he exists in order to enjoy himself. The mistake of the 
ordinary man is that he goes wrong over the means; he 
thinks that he can drink the wine of the garths of the 
undying from mere mortal tankards and glasses, from 
common pewter, aud from common crystal; and it is well 
known what tragic mistakes and blunders, some of them of 
a fatal kind, he commits in following up his perfectly right 
instinct that the height of pleasure is to be sought in love. 
The mystic, therefore, is practical, because, sharing all the 
true instincts and intuitions of common humanity, he knows 
the only way in which these instincts can be gratified and 
these intuitions verified and demonstrated to be eternal 
truths. He is the true Drinker, the King of all Drinkers, 
Pantagruel, who drinks eternally from vats of immortal 
satisfaction. He sits at an eternal feast with the Beloved, 
and the banner over him is love—love without ending or 
bitterness or parting or any sorrow. 

This, then, is the science and art which Miss Evelyn 
Underhill expounds with a learning and a clarity which are 
alike admirable, and to me at least,a mere dabbler in the 
over-runnings and tricklings of the mystic cup, a subject of 
awe. The difficulties of her task must have been tremen- 
dous; and she has overcome them all with wonderful 
success. The subject-matter of the book is of necessity 
obscure, inasmuch as it relates to states of being which are 
mere conjecture to the most of us; but Miss Underhill has 
set down what the mystic is, where he is going, and the 
way he is following in clear, direct English, judging wisely 
that a dark subject requires the light of a pellucid style. 
And then there is the research; the tracing of the one 
quest throughout all the pages of the great book of human 
history—the Bibliography at the end of the volume covers 
twenty closely-printed pages in small type, and several of 
the works cited are only available in manuscript. And, 
finally, there is the codifying of all the results obtained 
from widely varying sources—it is all done and done mar- 
vellously well. ‘ Mysticism” is a book which must be on 
the shelf of every man who has the thirst for reality, for 
those final principles which underlie the whole structure of 
human life. 

(To be continued.) 


REVIEWS 
TWO AMERICAN CRITICS 


Shelburne Essays. By Pavt Etmer More. (G. P. Putnam’s 

, Sons. 5s. net.) 

The New Criticism: a Lecture delivered at Columbia Unirer- 
sity. By J. E. Sprvcary, Professor of Comparative 
Literature. (Columbia University Press, New York. 
Henry Frowde, London.) 


In the seventh series of the “ Shelburne Essays ” Mr. Paul 
Elmer More’s gifts as a critic find pleasant and sometimes 
pungent expression. Each essay, beginning as a review of 
some new edition or publication, proceeds and develops into 
a very sane and lucid critique of the author under considera- 
tion, and it appears from a close inspection of Mr. More’s 
work that his range of reading has been extraordinarily wide. 
He does not, however, play the game of “influences” too 
energetically and thus weaken the effect of his words by 
what is often the easiest and slackest method of criticism ; 
he prefers to give his own ideas, and as they are occasionally 
quite original, the reader is never bored, often exhilarated, 
aud sometimes (as should be the case with all direct and 
uncompromising criticism) irritated. We do not grumble at 
being irritated, provided the writer is obviously sincere ; the 
worst of so much milk-and-water stuff that passes to-day 
under the name of criticism is that the reader is neither 
pricked into enthusiasm nor thwacked into rebellion. 

Here, for example, is a characteristic passage—with 
which we do not altogether agree—from the essay on 
“ Wordsworth :"— 


We may as well come to admit that there is something 
hollow and at bottom false in that blessed mood of revery 
by which we are laid asleep in body and become a living 
soul at one with the motion and the spirit of the wide- 
expanded world; that, on a lower scale, there is something 
unsatisfactory—dare I say ludicrous P—in thus consecrating 
a life to nature, as in reverence to Wordsworth we have so 
long talked of doing. Solitude as a means of ascetic disci- 
pline may have its brave and terrible rewards ; life in the 
country with its various duties may be salubrious, and may 
add to work its purifying exaltations; but to go out into 
scenery as “ a dedicated spirit,” to cultivate a chronic habit 
of admiration, to hang upon the season's every mood for the 
sake of harvesting the “ gentle agitations of the mind,” to 
prod the imagination deliberately that no day may lack its 
‘*“matins and vespers of harmonious verse,” in a word, to 
make a poetical business of Nature—this will never do. 


Good and true Wordsworthians will writhe at this, and 
feel inclined to ask who is Mr. More, that he should presume 
to say, in classic phrase, “this will never do”? But in a 
calmer mood they will be forced to admit that there is 
enough truth beneath the rebellious words to render them a 
palatable tonic, and throughout the book we may adapt Jack 
Point’s song : 


If we winnow, winnow, winnow all his folly we shall find 
A grain or two of truth among the chaff. 


Much more than a grain or two; as a matter of fact, a 
great deal more truth than chaff. The essay on William 
Morris is excellent, and one in which the author seems to 
have reached the heart of his subject. Admitting that 
“poetry was but one craft among many for Morris,” that in 
some respects Sir Edmund Beckett’s sneer at him as a 
“poetic upholsterer” was justifiable, we agree with Mr. 
More when he characterises the verse of William Morris as 





“ superb decoration,” and goes on to say that “ with all their 
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shortcomings and their omission of the qualities that mark 
the great style, it is possible that a time may come when 
‘The Earthly Paradise’ and ‘Sigurd the Volsung’ will be 
read more than many a poem that fails in a grander 
manner.” Mr. More even manages to say something new 
about Tennyson ; but we have a slight quarrel with him by 
reason of some remarks on p. 85. He quotes Tennyson’s 
stanza— 


The great Intelligences fair 

That range above our mortal state 

In circle round the blessed gate, 
Received and gave him welcome there— 


and contrasts it with a quatrain from “ Lycidas : "— 


There entertain him all the Saints above 
In solemn troops, and sweet societies, 

That sing, and singing, in their glory move, 
And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 


Then he asks: “ Why is it that Tennyson here leaves us so 
cold, whereas at the sound of Milton’s words the heart still 
leaps as at a bugle-call? Why are these fair Intelligences 
so meaningless and so frigid ? Is not the cause just the 
spirit of compromise between religion and science that 
has entered into Tennyson’s image, leaving it neither the 
simple objective faith of Milton nor the honest questioning 
of Matthew Arnold?” Partly, perhaps; but Mr. More 
leaves out one essential reason—the form of the poems 
themselves. The pentametric line in Milton’s hands became 
majestic, reverberant, sustained, mighty to move the 
soul. By the side of that line “There entertain him 
all the Saints above,” the other opening line, “The 
great Intelligences fair,” is dwarfed in both sense and 
sound; is weakened, too, by its separated adjectives. 
We venture the opinion that the principal cause of the thrill 
which rushes over us with the reading of Milton’s heroic 
quatrain is not its philosophy, its expression of religious 
thought, but the mighty music of the rhythm wedded to 
fine but simple words—a rhythm steadier and far better 
suited to the theme than the comparatively finicking “In 
Memoriam” measure. Imagine Milton’s sonnet, “On the 
late Massacre in Piedmont,” written in the abba octosyllabic 
stanza ! 

We have said enough to prove that Mr. More provokes 
thought, wins admiration, makes us cross, and makes us 
glad; what more can any critic desire? Other essays than 
those we mentioned deal with Shelley, Francis Thompson, 
the Pragmatism of William James; we are pleased to find 
also an appreciation of Thomas Bailey Aldrich among some 
shorter papers, and a delightful note on Thomas Hood 
should not be missed. Into the discussion of these we have 
no space to enter, but each one repays careful perusal, and 
the author may be congratulated upon a work of value in 
the sphere of literary criticism. 

It is almost a pity that Professor Spingarn’s lecture, 
issued in handy booklet form, was not elaborated to twice 
its present length when the opportunity for publication 
came. This complaint must be taken as a guarantee of our 
genuine interest in Professor Spingarn’s work, which is 
scholarly without being pedantic, and interesting to the 
general reader without attempting to be “ popular ” in style. 
The lecture is a plea for less stern and rigid methods in 
criticism, taken generally, and the theme is neatly and 
logically developed. “To slice up the history of English 
literature into compartments marked comedy, tragedy, lyric, 
and the like,” says the author, “is to be guilty of a com- 
plete misunderstanding of the meaning of criticism, and 
literary history becomes a logical absurdity when its data 
are not organically related, but cut up into sections, and 
placed in such compartments as these.” Quite so; the only 





question is whether the labelling of literature’s various 
aspects comes rightly under the head of criticism at all. 
For the sake of convenience in writing about these things, 
or in speaking of them, we are bound to adopt the customary 
terms, but the author of “The New Criticism ” emphasises 
the fallacy of a too great subservience to mere “ conveni- 
ence.” The critic must, if only for “a moment of supreme 
power, become at one with the creator.” The whole essay 
can be read through in half an hour, and is so full of 
thoughtful reasoning that, as we hinted, the author would 
have done well to go rather more deeply into his theme. 
W. L. Ranpert. 





THE GREAT ENIGMA 


The Origin of Life. By H. Cuaruron Bastian, M.D., F.R.S. 
(Watts and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Is there any recipe for the genesis of living organisms, or a 
chemical formula which represents the origin of life? The 
Evolutionist believes that all forms of living matter have 
been evolved or developed from a very simple and low 
organisation. But what of this first simple cell? Whence 
came this elementary and primitive form of life? Millions 
of years ago the earth in the course of its cooling reached 
the stage at which its outermost portions hardened to a solid 
crust; later the temperature was such that water assumed 
the liquid form, but still only inorganic substances were in 
existence. Then certain conditions were attained, and by 
some means animate matter or life spontaneously made its 
appearance. This has to be assumed by the Evolutionist, 
but further he will not go. In this connection Huxley once 
wrote :— 


It is argued that a belief in abiogenesis (or spontaneous 
generation) is a necessary corollary from the doctrine of 
Evolution. This may be true of the occurrence of abio- 
genesis at some time. It is enough that a single 
particle of living protoplasm should once have appeared on 
the globe as the result of no matter what agency. 


This was humorously criticised by Samuel Butler in his 
work on “ Unconscious Memory” in these words :—‘ There 
may have been one case once ; this may be winked at, but it 
must not occur again.” Professor Bastian, long known as 
an apostle of the unorthodox in biology, has reached the 
conclusion that history repeats itself as regards the origin 
of life more often than we think. By means of a series of 
experiments which have been conducted since 1870, he 
attempts to prove that, given suitable conditions, this genesis 
of life which once occurred may occur again. 

In this volume Dr. Bastian publishes an account of his 
researches on certain superheated saline solutions in sealed 
vessels. A concise foreword to the experiments enables the 
author to refer once more to the results of previous experi- 
ments, and to restate his theories of the origin of living 
organisms from non-living materials as developed in his 
earlier works. To prove the spontaneous generation of 
living organisms it is necessary to discover the conditions 
to which inorganic and inanimate matter must be subjected 
in order that organisms may arise. It would be as difficult 
to discover a lapse in the law of gravitation as to prove that 
spontaneous generation could never have been possible. 
Experimental failure can only show that the phenomenon is 
impossible under those particular conditions of experiment ; 
but there still remains the possibility that it might arise 
under other conditions. A quotation will give the clue to 
Dr. Bastian’s position :— 


What, then, is to be said if, dealing with solutions con- 
taining only inorganic materials, contained in hermetically 
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sealed vessels, and exposing them to degrees of heat that 
have been shown to be fatal to every known living thing, 
simple organisms nevertheless appear again and again within 
the tubes—always of approximately similar kinds, and of 
kinds well-known to be killed at temperatures only a little 
more than half as high as that to which the experimental 
vessels and their fluids had been originally exposed P 


We presume that by the expression “ temperatures half 
as high,” the author refers to the temperatures relative to 
the freezing point of pure water. Though the original 
conditions of nature might be expected to be so peculiar that 
we could not reproduce them, and the results of a successful 
experiment might not be perceived by us because of the 
birth of some very primitive unit, yet Dr. Bastian claims to 
have overcome all these difficulties and to have experimen- 
tally shown the de novo genesis of a simple organism, such as 
a Bacterium or a Torula. 

Two simple solutions of inorganic salts were employed. 
Each contained a very dilute solution of sodium silicate, to 
which in one case was added a few drops of ferric nitrate 
solution, while the other contained a few drops of dilute 
phosphoric acid and ammonium phosphate. Portions of 
these solutions were introduced into sterilised tubes of soft 
glass, which were sealed up and subsequently heated for 
several minutes to a temperature well above that of boiling 
water, to kill any organisms which might have been present. 
The tubes were then exposed to diffused daylight or bright 
sunlight, and were not broken for some months. At the end 
of this period it was almost invariably found that the deposit 
in the tubes was covered by an abundance of organisms of 
different kinds. Thus in a fluid believed to be organically 
inert, minute living creatures appear. Is it absolutely 
certain that they arise from invisible germs of pre-existing 
organisms, or that they are the result of life-giving synthetic 
processes? The sterilising heat seems to have been 
adequate, and test-experiments point to no subsequent con- 
tamination with atmospheric germs during the preparation 
of the slides, photomicrographs of which are reproduced. 

Experiments by other experimenters with greatly super- 
heated organic fluids have failed to give any hint of abioge- 
nesis. Dr. Bastian believes that this is not due to better 
sterilisation, but that at the higher temperature the “ ger- 
minality” of the fluids is destroyed. ‘This is borne out by 
the more rapid results obtained by using pure colloidal 
silica, suggesting that the colloidal compounds in ordinary 
solutions are broken down at a high temperature. Did 
colloidal solutions result in the slow cooling of the earth ? It 
would also be interesting if Dr. Bastian experimented to 
discover whether the various rays emitted by radium have 
any effect on the rate of growth of the organisms, seeing 
that different rates were obtained when the tubes were 
exposed to diffused daylight or to bright sunlight respec- 
tively. There is at present much evidence of the import- 
ance of radium in earth-history. Further criticism would 
take us beyond the scope of this article. 

Dr. Bastian’s logical position seems to us to be very strong, 
but why are biologists, in the view of common mortals, giving 
him judgment by default? How is it that the specialists do 
not devise experiments to refute him? Neither Darwin nor 

uxley ever undertook experimental work on the subject 
themselves, and Tyndall and Pasteur were convinced before- 
hand. Dr. Bastian gives most detailed accounts of his 
experiments, so that they can be carefully repeated. This 
Volume was published because the Royal Society would not 
accept the paper of one of its Fellows. We hope that the 
Persecution which biologists experienced from other hands 
in the past has not perverted their vision and produced a 
narrow-mindedness and intolerance which is far from being 
exemplary. Work of this nature is killed neither by irony 
nor by metaphysical argument, but by experimental data. 





We do not agree with the author's views, but we do feel that 
judgment should be suspended until other workers have 
proved or disproved his theories. Recent discoveries in 
other branches of science show that dogmatism as to possi- 
bilities is far from being consistent with the truly scientific 


method. We hope there is no truth in the quotation by the 
author of “ Erewhon ” :— 


Science is made for Fellows of the Royal Society, and for 
no one else, not Fellows of the Royal Society for science ; 
and if the having achieved a certain position should still 
involve being obliged to be as scrupulous and accurate as 
other people, what is the good of the position ? 


A. E. Hatt. 





JOHN OLIVER HOBBES AND “THE 
ACADEMY” 


The Life of John Oliver Hobbes. Told in her Correspondence 
with numerous Friends. With a Biographical Sketch by 
her Father, Jounn Morcan Ricwarps, and an Introduc- 
tion by the Ricut Rev. Bishop Wettpon. (John 
Murray. 12s. net.) 


For the first time readers of the work of Pearl Mary-Teresa 
Craigie will be able, with the aid of this volume of corre- 
spondence and biography, to form in their own minds a 
coherent picture of one who, had she lived, would have now 
been our most brilliant woman-writer. It is no grey, quiet 
picture of one who lived aloof from the world that is here 
presented ; on the contrary, it is vivid, lively, full of bright 
colours and fascinating tones. Yet, above everything, it is 
sad, for through the whole of the book runs the tragedy of 
a lonely spirit seeking rest and finding none—lonely, but so 
alert, sensitive and tireless that it often exhausted the 
beautiful body which was its temporary home. Apart from 
her work, life—the mystery of it all—gripped her. “No, 
one,” she wrote to a friend, “ was ever meant to see life as 
plainly as I see it, and remain in it.” In the midst of social 
gatherings and public functions, to all appearances the most 
vivacious and least lonely of all, she can write: “1 have 
had to whip myself, as it were, into society, and the loneli- 
ness of it all has been terrific.” The mest pathetic sentence 
in the whole book is perhaps the confession, in a letter 
dated from her Isle of Wight residence on February 21st, 
1905—* I have never been at home in the world.” 

Above this quiet tragedy triumphs constantly an indomit- 
able energy. Mrs. Craigie kept two secretaries busy, and 
her private correspondence was voluminous; she rushed 
about the country, attending rehearsals, reading, working, 
lecturing, entertaining and being entertained, until we feel 
no wonder at these sentences penned in 1905:—‘ For some 
years I have been trying to cheat exhaustion; my mind is 
as active as ever, but I can’t struggle against this fatigue.” 
Then comes again the wistful note :—‘“ My life has been sad 
and eventful. I have lived two lives in one ; I take everything 
to heart and have thought far too much.” Later in the same 
year, and early in 1906—the year of her sudden death— 
come other revelations of the soul harassed with weariness 
and that “ vanity and vexation” which we must exorcise if 
we are to go through this life and keep sane :— 


No one has ever longed for death more earnestly and 
calmly than I have longed for it. For me it has no terrors ; 
indeed, my wish for it amounts at times to a constitutional 
instinct ! I fall asleep hoping never to wake, and this not 
because I am melancholy or abnormally discontented, but 
because life, as I see it aroumd me, is such a hell and such a 
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fatigue. . . . I have found nothing to outweigh the 
griefs of existence. I know the view is narrow and 
personal—but there it is. Artis probably a mental disease— 
all artists are peculiar at any rate. 

The isolation of the individual soul is the terrific thing in 

life. 
From these selected passages, which we are, perhaps, 
emphasing too strongly, no hasty conclusions must be drawn. 
Humour abounds in nearly all these letters, and there is in 
them admirable good sense and delightful nonsense. To 
her friend, Mr. Edmund Gosse, she wrote freely and 
charmingly; letters to Mr. Owen Seaman, Mr. George 
Alexander (who accepted her play “The Ambassador” in 
1898, and with whom she was associated in her career as 
dramatist), Mr. Sidney Low, Mr. W. L. Courtney, and very 
many other notable people, are reproduced in this book; in 
some cases the letters are from others to Mrs. Craigie—two, 
for example, from George Meredith; the correspondence 
with her publisher, Mr. Unwin, is also interesting. 

To our own readers a chapter of especial appeal begins on 
page 110, entitled Tux Acapemy. In the year 1896 Mr. 
John Morgan Richards became proprietor of THE ACADEMY, 
and, at various times, Mrs. Craigie contributed many articles 
to the paper. Many readers will remember the series of 
essays which appeared during 1903 and the spring of 1904, 
under the heading of “ Letters from a Silent Study,” a series 
which was republished later in book form. To turn back 
over the pages of Tur Acapemy for those years is to renew 
acquaintance with a mind ever observant, ever fearless in 
expression, ever keen in detecting the false note in art and 
literature and the drama. The titles of the brief papers 
betray the essayist: “On Musical Comedies and the State,” 
“On Proper Pride,” “On the Neighbour’s Burden,” “On 
the Romantic Style,” “On Art by the Inch,” “ On Vexa- 
tions.” Such are afew taken haphazard. In an address to 
the O.P. Club* Mrs. Craigie shows little sympathy with 
the “study” play. She thinks “it is a mistake to allow 
managers to read the MS. of a play : "— 


A play is written to be acted. It is written for the voice; 
it is written for any amount of right by-play, and it is not 
meant at all for the reader in the armchair. ; 

It must always be remembered in writing for the stage 
that a great deal must be allowed for the manner and expres- 
sion of the actor. Three words written on a sheet of paper 
may signify little, but spoken in the right way by the right 
person they may convey a whole world. 

How the managers are to produce a play without having 
seen the MS. is a little problem which is not solved in the 
course of this address. Her interest in art finds lively 
expression in a lecture on “Dante and Goya” delivered 
before the Dante Society, and printed in these columns on 
April 23rd, 1904; even here comes in again and again that 
note of sorrow to which we have referred. 

Mrs. Craigie was, before everything else, a psychologist. 
So absolutely sincere was she in her study of the human 
soul that she could assert, in a letter to Mr. I. N. Ford, 
“There is not a line in any one of my books which I have 
any reason to think is false—taken sentimentally or other- 
wise.” In the same letter, alluding to her passion for 
writing plays, she says: “ To tell the truth, an anecdote qua 
anecdote does not interest me; I must find some meaning 
init. I can invent plots easily enough, but a situation, no 
matter how dramatic, is blank to me unless I know something 
about the souls of the individuals posed.” Those who are 
familiar with her work will understand this, and will re-read 
such books as ‘* The Gods, some Mortals, and Lord Wicken- 
ham ” with fresh comprehension. 

More than this we need not say; we refer our readers to 





*AcapEmy, Jan. 16th, 1904 (Supplement). 





the volume itself. It is not a biography, cast in rigid form— 
it has rather a pleasing discursiveness, since we find 
occasionally an incident already mentioned in Mr. Morgan 
Richards’ sketch of his daughter’s life appearing, in her 
letters, from a different point of view. Bishop Welldon 
contributes a sympathetic introduction, and draws attention 
to the two contrasting sides of Mrs. Craigie’s nature— 
one cynical, suspicious, constrained ; the other wistful, loving 
peace and longing for it, womanly and sweet. To these 
letters we are indebted for a flood of light upon that rest- 
less, troubled personality which was forced by uncontrollable 
impulses to express itself to the world. For a wonder, the 
world listened and applauded immediately ; and none, know- 
ing the secret suffering of the writer, would grudge her that 
early reward. 





THE CROWN COLONIES 


The Broad Stone of Empire. By Sir Cuarues Braver, 
G.C.M.G. (Macmillan and Co. Two Vols. 30s. net.) 


Tue time is long past, if it ever was, when the writing of 
books was the affair of literary men and women. Nowa- 
days any one who has thought anything, or been anywhere, 
or seen or done anything which his immediate neighbours 
have not thought or seen or done infallibly takes pen and 
provides work for the printers. The stockjobber, in the 
intervals of finance, gives us a volume of essays or poems, 
and is surprised at the meagreness of our thanks. The 
popular actor snatches a few brief hours from his multi- 
farious engagements to scribble his autobiography ere his 
vogue be done. Butthere are more honourable bookmakers 
than these. Not the least among them are those men of the 
great unthanked public servant class, who, returning from 
foreign or colonial soil after lives of hard work, oceupy their 
late-arrived leisure in recording their experiences and their 
faiths. Perhaps their productions smack a good deal of the 
Blue-book ; their opinions may tantalise by a bureaucratic 
diffidence; their style may suggest the composition of 
official reports ; but they have something to say. They speak 
to those whom it may concern with the voice of the expert, 
and they remind the general reader of many things which 
it is salutary for him to remember. Above all, they cele- 
brate in steady, even tones that wonderful genius of the 
English for governing every sort of man in every sort of 
place under every sort of condition by every sort of means. 
Sir Charles Bruce writes of the Crown Colonies, and, 
having governed or helped to govern several of them, he 
writes with authority. The Crown Colonies are apt to be 
a good deal overlooked. They are small by comparison with 
the great self-governing colonies, although most of them are 
large by comparison with Great Britain. They do not 
provide much material for newspaper controversy. The 
sound of their small revolutions is not heard above the roar 
of London, and the voices of their reformers are easily 
drowned by the rhetoric of the electioneering platform. It 
is right, therefore, that one who knows them should remind 
us of their importance—both commercially, as producing 
tropical commodities such as sugar, tea, coffee, rice, 
cotton, tobacco, and rubber, without which we cannot do, 
and the growing of which, if we are to be a self-contained 
empire, we must encourage in every possible part of it ; and 
politically,as mirroring, on a smaller scale, some of the per- 
plexed questions of the day. Nor are they without the 
romantic savour. A great many people are unaware, for 
instance, that British Guiana is a gold-producing country, 
and that the dreams which led Sir Walter Raleigh to make 
his disastrous expedition into the interior of “that mighty, 
rich and beautiful empire ” have at last been realised to some 
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extent, although the “great and golden city which the 
Spaniards call El Dorado and the naturals Manoa” has not 
yet been discovered. 

A large part of Sir Charles Bruce’s book is, as we have 
said of the class to which it belongs, very like a Blue-book. 
In his two large volumes of over a thousand pages together 
he has room to say most things, and he stints neither dates 
nor figures, nor official correspondence. He has more to say 
of the administrative system of Mauritius than most people 
would care to hear of the administrative system of India, 
and his account of tropical medicine is as full as a scientific 
treatise. His preliminary historical survey of British 
colonial policy, with matters appertaining thereto, is almost 
discouragingly long-winded. It is interesting to recall that 
half a century ago British Conservative statesmen looked 
with entire cheerfulness on the chances of separation between 
Great Britain and Canada; that Disraeli thought the latter 
country a millstone about the neck of the former; that the 
Duke of Newcastle, when Colonial Secretary in 1861, said 
that “he would see a dissolution of the bond between Canada 
and the Mother Country with the greatest pleasure ;” and 
that a similar attitude weighed upon British enterprise in 
South Africa and Australia. It was right for Sir Charles 
Bruce to touch upon these matters, but he need not have 
done so to the extent of one hundred and thirty pages or so ; 
a short introduction would have sufficed well enough. Nor 
was it essential to write a whole chapter in order to prove 
that “there are inherent in the system of Crown Colony 
government elements of conflict between Imperial and local 
interests.” In an imperfect world such elements are obviously 
inherent in all local government. The faults of red tape, 
again, are perhaps over-familiar, and Sir Charles Bruce’s 
calm indictment possesses no novelty; it only delays him. 
We agree heartily that Crown Colony Governors as a whole 
are a neglected class, but so are many mightier wearers of 
the subordinate purple, Lieutenant-Governors of Indian 
provinces for example. But these matters of complaint are 
faults only as they lessen the interest of the book. They 
proceed from a praiseworthy desire to deal exhaustively 
with his subject. We complain only as readers. 

It is when he writes of natives, from the point of view of 
either citizenship, education or religion, that Sir Charles 
Bruce is most interesting. His defence of the negro as a 
potential citizen is very able. The assertion that there can 
be no equality between the white and black races rests 
chiefly on the allegations that the negro retains deep traces 
of savagery, especially in the matter of sex, and that he has 
no thrift. But the white man is not by any means without 
traces of primitive savagery, as Sir Charles Bruce remarks ; 
this was shown no longer ago than in the Odessa massacres 
of 1905. For the other side of the medal there is the exem- 
plary behaviour of the American negroes during the Civil 
War, when they had the power of doing infinite evil and did 
none, when women and children were entrusted to their sole 
care all over the South, and in no recorded instance did they 
betray the trust. As for their thrift, in fifty years of free- 
dom a population of ten millions has acquired land equal in 
extent to Holland and Belgium, and of the 16,000 graduates 
of Tuskegee University in Alabama Mr. William Archer 
relates that, in spite of all efforts to keep in touch with them, 
not a dozen have been traced who are not usefully employed, 
and not one who has been convicted of crime. In the 
Crown Colonies Sir Charles Bruce holds that the negro is 
improving every day, and that there is no reason whatever to 
think he will not yet make a citizen. 

Native education and missionary work are also questions 
upon which our author writes very interestingly. He does 
not think highly of formal education as a Christianising 
power. Heregards Macaulay’s English-planned educational 

system as a contributory cause of the Indian Mutiny, and 





views with no great dissatisfaction the failure of the prophecy 
of that eminent writer, but over-confident thinker, that 
“if the English plan of education were followed up, in thirty 
years there would not be a single idolater among the respect- 
able classes in Bengal.” Indeed, there can be few broad-minded 
pecple who are sorry to know that a little philology, moral 
philosophy, mathematics, or science cannot instantly vanquish 
an old religion. As regards the missionaries, while Sir 
Charles Bruce does not think with Sir Harry Johnston that 
they are at the bottom of the present unrest in India and 
Africa, he advocates a rather different course of action from 
that usually followed by Protestant missionaries—one in 
which the pure atmosphere of religion is very largely per- 
meated by the earthy vapours of practical politics. In his 
ideal scheme of proselytising the first six stages are of a 
material and soc’al nature, religion assuming entire sway 
only in the seventh stage. The ordinary missionary would 
hardly be likely to fall in love with this plan at first sight, 
but it is just to put on record that such a course of action as 
Sir Charles Bruce recommends has been tried with success 
in Madagascar by the London Missionary Society and allied 
bodies. 

In a book so full as “The Broad Stone of Empire” many 
matters are treated at length to which we have not space to 
refer. It must suffice to say that Sir Charles Bruce has 
written of everything which can be conceived to have any 
connection with Crown Colony administration, and he has 
written learnedly and wisely, if not always attractively. 
There are few errors in his pages, so far as our necessarily 
rapid perusal shows. It is not quite true to say that “it 
was interference with purely local concerns which caused the 
secession of the North American colonies” (Vol. I., p. 221). 
Nor would the appropriation of “many millions” of the 
expenditure on alcoholic beverages “to the use of non- 
alcoholic beverages, largely the produce of the tropics,” be 
quite so practicable as Sir Charles Bruce thinks. But these 
are small matters in a large work, a work which manifests 
great patience, great industry, and great public spirit in its 
author. The production of the volumes is all that could be 
desired ; there are several appendices and a full index. 





THE GREAT UNPAID 


The Justice of the Peace and his Functions On and Off the 
Bench. By # Mivpiesex Magistrate. (J. M. Dent 
and Son. 2s. 6d. net.) 


THis is quite aninteresting essay on the various duties— 
judicial, ministerial, and administrative—of a Justice of the 
Peace. The author says truly: “The Justice is the handy- 
man, or perhaps more accurately the maid-of-all-work, of 
the State ; charged with the miscellany of all trifles in the 
way of public duty. To him belong the odds and ends of 
finance and administration. He fills up the empty chinks 
in the structure of government.” And it should be added 
that a Justice of the Peace fulfils his numerous functions 
without remuneration. On this point the author remarks : 
“ His friends will not omit to remind him that he is one of 
the great unpaid; but if a statute of Richard II. had not, 
alas, been repealed, he would be entitled to an allowance of 
4s.(£2 or £3 present value) for every day he attends at 
Quarter Sessions.” The author proceeds: “ It may surely 
be assumed that whenever Members of Parliament are 
endowed with salaries, the claims of the justices to similar 
treatment will not be overlooked.” We have our doubts. 
A large number of Members of Parliament are not only 
useless, but absolutely detrimental. This is the ground, we 
think, on which they will be held entitled to remuneration. 
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The claim of the Justices, we fear, isa parlous one. They 
do something useful—at all events occasionally—a fact 
which will not be forgiven by the Socialists, and we think 
on this ground that they may be quite certain that they will 
never receive any remuneration whatever. 


In the prefatory note the author states that there is “ no 
handy manual offering practical hints for the guidance of a 
magistrate and describing his daily work in a plain, 
untechnical way.” We do not agree. The author has over- 
looked that excellent work, “The Justice’s Notebook,” of 
which the ninth edition has lately been issued, edited by Mr. 
C. M. Atkinson, the Stipendiary of Leeds. The notebook is 
packed with valuable matter, and so excellently arranged 
that only occasional references to the larger work, “ The 
Magistrate’s Practice,” also by Mr. Atkinson, are necessary. 
Stone’s “ Justice’s Manual” is, of course, entirely unreadable, 
and is only useful to justices’ clerks who have been poring 
over its pages for about a quarter of a century. 


We concur in the author’s remarks that for ordinary petty 
sessional work a large bench is not desirable, but we go 
further than that, and we say that a large bench is never 
desirable. Three Justices who know their work are the best 
court possible, either at petty or quarter sessions. We do 
not agree, however, with the author when he says that at 
quarter sessions the chairman conducts the whole of the 
business and the other Justices are “dumb dogs.” This 
certainly is not true of a sma!l and manageable bench at 
quarter sessions, where the Justices who sit with the chair- 
man as often as not are responsible for the decision which is 
pronounced by the mouth of the chairman. The author 
writes : “Sensitive persons are often deterred from attend- 
ing at a court to give evidence in a case of which they had 
knowledge because they dread the kind of persecution by a 
hostile solicitor which everybody knows is sometimes tole- 
rated.” We are in complete accord. Such persecution is 
sometimes tolerated, but only when a Justice or Justices are 
unequal to the position in which they find themselves. 


For the rest we think it will be sufficient to say that this 
little volume of 120 pages offers to a newly-appointed 
magistrate a very valuable introduction to the discharge of 
his duties. Nothing but practice enables those even who 
have had a legal education satisfactorily to discharge the 
multifarious duties of a Justice of the Peace. The little 
work gathers together in an amusing manner the extra- 
ordinary diversity of the duties which a Justice is called 
upon to exercise. In addition to his ordinary judicial work, 
he is called upon to certify and to visit lunatics ; to deal with 
the licensing business of the county ; to inspect public-houses, 
and to decide whether they are structurally what they should 
be ; to decide whether, on the returns of the bottle trade 
and barrelage, a licensed house should be reported for extinc- 
tion, or whether a renewal of the licence should be granted. 
It is the duty of the Justices to visit the prisons and hear 
and determine complaints by prisoners, and to adjudicate on 
charges brought against them by the prison officials. It is 
the duty of the Justices to take part in the administrative 
business of the county, to deal with income-tax and rating 
appeals, to settle questions with reference to the control, 
administration and superannuation of the county police. 
Even in his own home the Justice is often called upon— 
although he is not compelled—to sign papers for conscientious 
objectors, to enable pensioners to obtain their pensions, and 
to deal with various cognate matters. 


It would be wearisome to exhaust the whole of the duties 
which are cast upon these unpaid servants of the State, and 
yet perhaps we should not say unpaid, because they not 
infrequently receive recognition in the form of banal criticism 
by ignorant Home Secretaries and derogatory observations 
of all kinds from prisoners who object to their sentences. 





THE NEW SPIRIT IN EGYPT 


The New Spirit in Egypt. By H. Hamiuton Frere. 
(William Blackwood and Sons. 5s. net.) 


Mr. Fyre visited Egypt last year and wrote articles in the 
Daily Mail dealing with the political situation. In this book 
he gives a fuller account of the political and economic state 
of Egypt and the Sudan. He finds that the agitation for 
self-government is kept up by quite a small class; but admits 
that they have profoundly influenced the masses. The con- 
clusion which we draw from the facts recorded by Mr. Fyfe 
is that the professional agitator and the newspapers devoted 
to political agitation cannot be safely tolerated in Egypt. 
The circumstance that agitation was allowed to become 
dangerously active Mr. Fyfe attributes to Sir Eldon Gorst 
being “ content to try and please politicians at home instead 
of taking the line which he and his advisers knew to be 
needful in the interests of the country and the Empire 
at large.” This is a very serious charge, and ought 
not to be brought forward without the production of 
ample evidence in its support. Such evidence we do not 
find in Mr. Fyfe’s book, which contains many assertions 
which it would be difficult to substantiate. He tells us, for 
instance, that the Roman Governors of Britain, Gaul, and 
Germany lacked the historical sense that democracy has 
generally proved the undoing of the people concerned, and 
that most British enterprises have suffered from the incapa- 
city of British Governments. Such statements do not assist 
the student of affairs. 

Upon the subject of the economic progress of Egypt the 
author is able to base his statements upon the firm founda- 
tion of reliable statistics. The increase of national and 
personal prosperity since the British occupation has been so 
great that the common sense of the people must be on our 
side. The perseverance and tenacity of successive British 
Governments in acquiring control, bit by bit,.of the whole 
3,500 miles of the Nile from source to sea has enabled the 
engineer to deal with irrigation problems in a manner more 
complete than has ever been possible before in all the long 
history of Egypt. Already the new dams have brought 
greatly increased prosperity. Next year the Assuan dam will 
be raised seventeen feet. By this means nearly a million acres 
of desert will be turned at once into fertileland. In much of 
the Sudan also the use of Nile water is the chief factor of 
prosperity. The triangular district between the Blue and 
the White Nile, whose streams coalesce at Khartum, is 
capable of irrigation by their waters. This would give 
three million acres of crops, or an area greater than that 
of Devon and Somerset. This scheme must wait for the 
present. Meanwhile, the Sudan Government is clearing a 
passage for the White Nile through the “sudd” region, 
where it is blocked by vegetation. Here the dawdling 
waters are now lost by evaporation under the fierce sun; 
but by enabling the river to maintain a rapid current the 
discharge of the White Nile will ultimately be doubled. 

Khartum itself is becoming a garden city, and by the 
adoption of modern methods of tropical hygiene has been 
freed from malaria. Gordon College, under Mr. James 
Currie, appears to be one of the soundest institutions which 
we have established for the education of those different in 
colour or in religion from ourselves. It provides what is 
required to make the pupils better and more efficient 
Orientals, and does not aim at producing a spurious variety 
of European. 

On the whole, our record in Egypt and the Sudan is one 
of which any nation might well be proud, and if we now 
deal firmly with the professional agitator, there seems no 
reason why there should be any check to the growing 
prosperity of the Egyptians under the guardianship of 
Britain. Vavueuan CornisH. 
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THE SCOTTISH CHURCH IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


The Mediwval Church in Scotland. By the Riucut 
Reverend Joun Downven, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of 


Edinburgh. Illustrated. (James MacLehose and Sons, 
Glasgow. 15s. net.) 


THE late Dr. Dowden was a sound antiquary and learned 
historical scholar. More than that, like Bishop Stubbs, he 
was gifted with a keen sense of humour and deep interest 
in the details of life. This is the power which gives a real 
resurrection to the mustiest MSS. and records—the dry 
bones of history. In the Introduction to this most valuable 
contribution to the History of Scotland we are told that its 
“design is to give some account of the more important 
features in the organisation of the mediewval Church in 
Scotland, and of the laws, whether civil or ecclesiastical, by 
which its action was controlled or regulated.” 

This preamble might lead many to think that this book 
is suitable only for the historical ‘student of a special period, 
perhaps somewhat dull, antiquated, and legal. But the 
whole work glows with life and human interest. As the 
author truly says— 


The study of legislation does not in itself suffice to 
present us with a true picture of the actual facts of life, or 
of the condition of things in the practical conduct of 
affairs. . . . It will therefore be necessary to consider 
what was the actual practice in the administration of 
ecclesiastical statutes. 


In the pursuit of this aim Dr. Dowden brings us into inti- 
mate touch with the details of everyday life and affairs, 
wrought out by patient and conscientious labour, “ almost 
exclusively from original sources,” and thus his work is full 
of living interest for the ordinary reader, who desires a 
picture of former life and times. For example, the Canon 
Law of Sanctuary in sacred buildings for fugitive offenders 
is well known. The practical working out of this law is 
vividly brought before us when we read of one Prendergast, 


who killed an officer of the English garrison in Edinburgh, 
temp. Edward ITI. 


Prendergast succeeded in flying to the Abbey of Holyrood, 
and claimed asylum by ringing the bell, “as the custom is.” 
Failing to get admission into the chancel, which at the time 
was closed, he entered the Chapel of St. Augustine, and was 
speedily discovered by his English pursuers on his knees 
before the altar. The English placed a guard upon the 
chapel to prevent the entrance of food, and, apparently, 
from outside the screen of the chapel, attempted to keep the 
fugitive from obtaining any sleep by prodding him with 
spikes fastened to long sticks. The monks, however, let 


down food from above, and his escape was eventually 
effected.” 


In dealing generally with the subject of sanctuary, Bishop 
Dowden agrees with Hallam that “in the rapine and tumult 
of the Middle Ages the right of sanctuary might as often be 
a shield to innocence as an immunity to crime,” especially 
in barbarous or only half-civilised regions lacking a settled 
and well-organised system of Government. 

Among the more important sections of this book are those 
relating to the Appointment of Bishops and the Attitude of 
the Crown ; several chapters on the Cathedrals and Parish 
Churches and Clergy ; also on the various sources of Church 
Revenue, Lands, Teinds, and Offerings. Some curious items 
appear under the head of Teinds or Tithes, which were 
enforced by Ecclesiastical Censures, notably the terror of 
“general excommunication,” when grievous offenders were 


placed under a fine curse “ with all the solemnities of bell, 
book, and candle-light,” ending with this appalling threat— 
“and as this candil is castyn fra the sycht of men swa be 
thar saules castyn fra the sycht of God into the depast pot 
of hel ever toremane with cursit Nero the wikkyt emperour, 
and his cursit falowschip.” 

After this formidable fulmination it is not surprising to 


‘find the minute array of tithable things in addition to grain 


of all kinds (bladwm): the young of kine, sheep, goats, 
swine, and horses; barn-door fowl and geese, eggs, milk, 
butter and cheese, fish, the spoils of the chase—even peats 
and underwood, to say nothing of personal tithes, where the 
rule was that the profits of the mechanical arts should be 
ascertained on oath. A curious provision existed in the 
tithe of eggs. It was agreed to assume that each hen laid 
twenty eggs in the year, or, in other words, two eggs were 
demanded for each hen. As may well be imagined, the 
difficulties of collection were great, and the ecclesiastical law 
had to be reinforced by the law of the State. 

There are interesting chapters on the Marriage Law of 
Medieval Scotland and on the long disregarded rule of the 
Celibacy of the Clergy, from which it appears that the 
Scottish statutes on celibacy, though formidable enough in 
language, were, after all, only imperfectly enforced; while 
numerous Papal dispensations were constantly granted in 
cases of illegitimate birth. 

The account of Papal Taxes and Payments made to the 
Roman Court shows that exemption from almost any vow, 
or at least some relaxation, could always be obtained for a 
consideration. Such matters as fishing on Sunday or the 
use of butter and cheese during Lent were important enough 
for Papal influence. In 1451 Pope Nicholas V. granted an 
indult for salmon-fishing on Sundays and festivals during 
the five months when salmon were most plentiful, on condi- 
tion that the first salmon should be given to one of the 
neighbouring churches. The long list of MSS. and books 
consulted by the author is evidence of his indefatigable 
research, and also a useful guide for the antiquary and 
archeologist, who will be delighted with this scholarly and 
comprehensive work. We may add that there are some 
thirty full-page illustrations, including portraits of the kings 
from the National Gallery of Scotland. 





A PUBLISHER CONFESSES 


Getting On: the Confessions of a Publisher. By Joun Apbams 
Tuayer. (T. Werner Laurie.) 


Mr. Tuaver has written an intensely interesting book. He 
sets out to tell us all about himself, and keeps faithfully to 
his text. But when a man has done things—removed 
mountains of difficulty, deflected rivers of adversity, and 
turned his climate from the biting, chilly atmosphere of need 
and care to the warmth of prosperity—and still has his 
fiftieth birthday ahead of him, one can cheerfully— 


Listen whilst he does 
The wondrous story of himself unfold. 


It is a typical American story, a truly American ideal of life. 
Push, Pace, and Prosperity—and the greatest of these is 
Push. So runs the tale. 

Born in 1861, at thirteen Mr. Thayer had a small 
printing-press and a few founts of type of his own. In a 
few months he published his first little paper, and 
called it the Printer. During this time he says, “I 
picked up (self-taught) the rudiments of a valuable 
trade. . . .” In about a year he seems to have vacated 





the high position of one of America’s publishers and joined 
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the humbler sort as a printer in the employ of another. 
Then followed five years of change from place to place, 
including a brief term of employment at the University 
Press in Cambridge, Mass. Here Longfellow’s works were 
printed, and we learn that— 


It was, of course, his own volumes which brought Long- 
fellow's snowy locks and beard amidst our dingy toil. Of 
charming personality and a manner at once dignified and 
sweet, it was a pleasure to the workmen even to see him, 
while to have a word with him in reference to a piece of his 
work in hand was counted a great honour. 


He tired in due course of the manual side of the business 
and became a printer’s salesman. From that he passed to 
the advertising department, and here he first felt his powers 
and his chance. Then after varying experiences and 
positions, from every one of which he learnt something, he 
went to Philadelphia, and in due course became advertising 
manager of The Ladies’ Home Journal. While in this 
position he decided on one occasion to send out the following 
telegram to the forty odd advertising agents in the country 
two days before closing an issue :— 


Please do not send any more advertising for April 
number as the space is fully taken. 


His comment on the result is :— 


These strategic telegrams of mine roused much favourable 
comment in the advertising world; but when similar 
messages left our office in the future the space was actually 
taken. 


A better specimen of American bluff it would be hard to 
find. 

Mr. Thayer then left his post in order to be “a month and a 
day with Munsey,” as he calls this phase in chapter vii. Of 
Mr. Frank A. Munsey, he says :— 


His career as a publisher is a most interesting tale. 
Braving New York with” a gripful of manuscript, and about 
40dols, in cash,” to use his own words, he for years faced what 
seemed almost sure failure. Seeing plan after plan tumble, 
doing two men's work by day, writing his own serials at 
night, changing business conditions with fresh ideas, and, 
finally, 100,000dols. in debt, fighting a single-handed battle 
with a great distributing monopoly which tried to shut him 
from his public—such was the rise of a man who, after a 
quarter of a century, found himself owner of several daily 
newspapers and many monthly magazines. 


It is interesting to know from a sentence or two further on 
that to-day the Frank A. Munsey Company’s annual profits 
exceed 1,000,000dols. At the end of the first month, to use 
his own words, Mr. Thayer was “cast out into the cold, 
grey world.” The letters in which Mr. Munsey dismissed 
him and Mr. Thayer replied are two intense human docu- 
ments of real value and absorbing interest. 

Mr. Thayer left the Munsey Company with twenty-five 
hundred dollars in his pocket and one or two other assets. 
A year with a new paper followed, and then came his great 
chance. He joined the Butterick Company and took charge 
of the Delineator. With the head of the Butterick Com- 
pany and another he purchased Everybody's Magazine. 
“TI congratulate you,” wrote the Chief of the Century 
Company ; “ you'll get a lot of fun out of it.” By an inad- 
vertence they one day used somebody's copyright engraving, 
and the owner waited upon them with a copy of the law of 
copyright in his hand, which clearly stated that one dollar 
a copy could be claimed for every impression they had. “I 
remember that our output that month totalled 700,000—we 
were liable for seven hundred thousand dollars. It was a 
most interesting afternoon.” It certainly suggests it. 

It was in LHverybody'’s Magazine that Mr. Thomas W. 
Lawson, of Boston, published serially “ Frenzied Finance,” 





perhaps the livest coal with which any publisher ever 
inflamed his circulation ; but we need not give more details. 
Suffice it to say that within the pages of this short volume 
American business life is described with an illuminating 
fidelity that makes it a book to be read by every one who 
would learn more of the commercial ways of the United 
States. 





THE JAPAN SOCIETY 


Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan Society. Vol. LX. 
Part I. (Kegan Paul and Co. 10s. net.) 


Tue latest issue of the Japan Society’s Journal maintains the 
high standard of excellence which we associate with this 
publication. Perhaps the most interesting contribution is 
“Bakemono,” by Henri L. Joly. Mr. Joly has already 
published a ponderous tome on “ Legend in Japanese Art,” 
and in the present article he follows a somewhat similar 
theme. Bakemono literally means “transformed thing” as 
applied to the phenomena of the Japanese supernatural 
world. It will be readily admitted that Japan is well to 
the fore in quaint inventiveness. There are spirits of men 
appearing as animals, strange balls of fire, ghouls, vampires, 
and all manner of female ghosts, from Yuki Onna, the 
woman of the snow, to the little woman with the peony 
lantern seeking and finding a very horrible human inter- 
course. The article covers an extremely wide field, but the 
author touches on so many subjects dealing with the occult 
that, beyond getting a very brief survey of the various 
apparitions, &c., we are unfortunately too frequently left in 
ignorance as to detail. The extremely fascinating legends 
connected with the fox are ignored, and over and over again 
we are given the tempting name of some strange creature 
and nothing more. We trust that Mr. Joly will some day 
fill in the gaps, and thus considerably add to the value of 
his work. 

From ghosts and ghouls, and from flowers with human 
faces, and “he who licks ceilings,” we turn to a Japanese 
martyr, Sakura Sogoro. We almost wish that the story of 
this brave man was a legend too. Unfortunately it must 
ever remain a blot upon Japan's history. Here was a man 
of the people, a veritable Ibsen type, who sacrificed his life 
that he might crush heavy and unjust taxation and relieve 
his poor brethren of unspeakable tyranny. He lived in the 
seventeenth century, and the pity of it all is that, in spite of 
the martyrdom of Sakura Sogoro, there is a crying need of 
reform in Japan to-day. It is safe to affirm that whereas 
the trouble of unfair taxation in Sogoro’s time was due to 
the malpractice of certain petty officials, to-day it is due to a 
more widespread danger—the folly of a country trying to 
get rich quickly. Within fifty years Japan has claimed 
equality with the West, which has had the advantage of 
coming to maturity slowly, and, be it remembered, not 
through imitation, but through a gradual growth of old and 
well-established traditions. We can understand Professor 
Ando not wishing to pile on the agony of this pitiful and 
very human story. He tells us that only Sogoro and his 
male children were put todeath. Lord Redesdale, in “ Tales 
of Old Japan,” informs us that Sogoro, his wife, and all his 
children were killed. 

It isa relief after witnessing, as it were, the sad fate of 
Sogoro, to follow Mr. Walter Weston’s thrilling account of 
“ight Years’ Mountaineering and Exploration in the 
Japanese Alps.” The author’s style is fresh, crisp, and 
unaffected, and we are delighted to find that he has seasoned 
his account with a pleasing touch of humour. He tells us, 
for instance, that on one occasion he ascended a certain 
mountain in the company of a local policeman, “in an 
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entirely friendly and unofficial capacity.” Precisely how 
unofficial that good-tempered policeman was we gather from 
the following incident :—Mr. Weston happened to fall from 
his hammock and hit his amiable companion. The repre- 
sentative of law and order simply replied, “1 am so sorry to 
have been in your honourable way”! Leaving aside the 
humorous element in this interesting article, we are struck 
by the general neglect of the mountain shrines set up at one 
time in honour of the divinities that brood over these great 
giants of Japan. It seems incredible that on the summit of 
Fujiyama there should be such a modern invention as a post- 
office and a flourishing business in picture-postcards. And yet 
such is the case. We prefer to forget these jarring innova- 
tions, and even the Japanese Fuji-Climbers’ Club as well, and 
go back to the days of Old Japan, when Shinto priests and their 
devoted followers made the ascent of Fuji, not because it was 
so many thousand feet above the sea, but because they wished 
to do honour to the goddess who reigned there in her white 
glory. How many poets have sung of “ the peak of the White 
Lotus” ? How many artists, from Hokusai to the lesser- 
known masters, have painted its unforgettable beauty ? And 
yet, as Mr. Weston reminds us, side by side with the 
Imperial Meteorological Department on Fuji’s crest, with its 
latest scientific instruments, there are still to be found a few 
white-robed pilgrims who pay their devotions to the rising 
sun. The Rising Sun! That is the emblem of all that is 
best in her history. It rises in the East. Let Japan still 
take her inspiration from this source, and leave her imitation 
of things that spring out of the West—things that are 
spreading an epidemic of factories, a hankering after ships 
that go down to the sea, and a pitiful rush in pursuit after 
Mammon that ill become the Land of the Rising Sun. 





THE FOUNDATIONS OF BRITISH 
GUIANA 


Storm van's Gravesande: the Tise of British Guiana, Com- 
piled from his Despatches by C, A. Harris, C.B., 
C.M.G., and J. A. J. pe Vuvurers. 
Illustrated. (The Hakluyt Society.) 


Two Volumes. 


Tus, the latest of the publications of the Hakluyt Society, 
furnishes in the form of extracts from the despatches of Storm 
van’s Gravesande, one of the makers of the Colonial Empire 
of Holland, an introduction to the history of British Guiana, 
and incidentally throws considerable light on the Dutch 
colonial system of the eighteenth century. Of the 703 
pages of which the two volumes are composed, 476 consist 
of the extracts from the despatches. The remainder are 
made up of an illuminating and pleasantly-written Intro- 
duction, with full Notes and a reasoned Index, in itself 
almost an epitome of the work. The 476 pages of extracts 
from the despatches are based on sufficient material to fill 
twenty-one volumes of 300 pages each. It will thus be 
seen that the editors, when they undertook this work, had 
no easy task before them. Without seeing the despatches 
4s a whole one cannot, of course, judge how the work has 
In reality been performed. Apart from all relative considera- 
tions, however, it must be admitted that Mr. Harris and 
Mr. de Villiers have succeeded in making a very readable 
narrative; and, if they have not utilised in their work all 
the available material of equal interest, they would do well 
to resume where they ceased and issue a third and a fourth 
Volume and even further successors. 


These lettters of Governor Storm to “ Your Honour” at 





home are given the title of despatches. They are, however, 
in reality far more than that :— 


With conscientious care and in laborious detail Storm 
wrote from day to day on the ordinary occurrences of the 
Colony’s life. The ships that come and go from Zealand, 
the cargoes that they bring, the supplies that he needs, the 
produce sent home, the gains by trade, the losses in certain 
ventures, the state of the Company’s plantations, the doings 
of the Company’s servants, of the dominie and the doctor, 
questions of police, matters of civil jurisdiction, the squabbles 
of individuals—detail upon detail that go to make up the 
life of a settlement—all these are found in the despatches of 
the Director-General, and all teem with intensely human 
interest. 


Storm’s period of government was that of the consolida- 
tion of the Colony intrusted to his charge. To British 
readers it is of living interest, for it was the work done by 
him and under his direction which made the present Colony 
of British Guiana a possibility. The view is held, at any 
rate by the editors of the despatches, that if it had not 
been for Storm the Directors of the Company would probably 
have allowed the Colony to drift to final abandonment :— 


When at last, one hundred and fifty years after his time, 
the question of the Colony’s true area came to be fought out 
before an International tribunal, it was old Storm’s work 
and utterances which gave such welcome support to the 
successors of the Dutch. 


Again :— 


Storm's investigation of the boundaries of the Colony 
under his command, and his maintenance of the rights of 
the Dutch Company against the aggressions of the Spaniards, 
were at once the foundation and the coping-stone of his 
efforts to consolidate the Colony as a geographical unit. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the importance which his 
despatches had in the recent boundary dispute between 
British Guiana and Venezuela. Just as his careful trade 
administration and his Indian policy fixed the geographical 
extension of the Colony of British Guiana, so his vigorous 
denunciation of Spanish claims and his insistence on the 
responsibility of the Dutch Company to their furthest 
limits furnish the legal basis upon which the British gained 
their title to their one South American Colony. 


The productions of the Hakluyt Society have long since 
acquired a well-merited reputation for their style, and praise 
on that account to-day would indeed be belated. It is 
sufficient to say that the present volumes fall in no respect 
below the standard set by the predecessors. 








FICTION 


A Case or Sout TRANSFERENCE 


The Dweller on the Threshold. By Rosert Hicuens. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.) 


A NEW novel by Mr. Hichens is sure to appeal to a very con- 
siderable public. Doubtless the present volume will be read 
far and wide; but willit be read with interest commensurate 
with expectation ? Will it be deemed a satisfactory effort 
of so accomplished an author ? We very much doubt whether 
it will enhance his literary reputation, or will increase his 
hold upon the reading public. 

There is a single theme, and in effect a single character, to 
engage the reader’s interest through some threc hundred pages. 
The theme is a perfectly simple one, and not remarkable 
for novelty. It is the transference of personality from one 
person to another as the result of indulgence in occult exer- 
cises. The one character on whom the story hinges is the 
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Rev. Henry Chichester, who at one time was properly 
described as a “gentle and cherubic” clergyman. 
Chichester becomes senior curate at St. Jude’s, under 
Marcus Harding, the Vicar. Chichester is as wax in the 
hands of Harding, who is a person of great mental and 
intellectual power, as well as of a potent personality. The 
Vicar, as a result of his wonderful power as a preacher, 
draws immense congregations to the morning services at St. 
Jude’s. The senior curate, who preaches at the evening 
service, delivers his discourses to empty pews. Shortly a 
marvellous change is observed. The Vicar loses all hold 
on his congregation, is obviously unmanned, and but a 
shadow intellectually of his former self. Simultaneously 
the cherubic curate develops a strenuous personality, and is 
recognised as a preacher, forceful and powerful as Marcus 
Harding used to be. 

There are several lay figures inthe book, Evelyn Malling, 
who is a disciple of Professor Stepton, the latter a profound 
investigator into psychic problems. There is also Lady 
Sophia, wife of Marcus Harding. But these characters are 
really used merely to unravel the mystery of the change 
which has come about in the personalities respectively of 
Henry Chichester and Mareus Harding. 


Harding, apparently a devout religionist and morally imma- 
culate, is in reality neither. He is continually haunted by 
doubts and unbelief. He is not content with faith. He 
wants proof. In the hope of attaining his object, he makes 
use of his power over the gentle and malleable curate. He 
induces Chichester to take part with him in séances held at the 
curate’s room. To overcome the repugnance felt by Chichester 
to this suggestion, Harding persuades him that his object is 
to transfer some of his power and personality to Chichester. 
The occult practices continue with the result that the 
powerful personality of Harding is—not partially, but 
wholly—gradually transferred to Chichester. Harding 
feels all his power slipping away from him, and 
instead of having the curate under his absolute control he 
himself becomes Chichester’s creature—under a “horrible 
subjection” to him. The result is not only the loss of all 
his force as a preacher, but also the loss of the love and 
respect of his wife. Lady Sophia, in the days of her 
husband’s strength, cordially despised and hated Chichester, 
but as the strength and personality of her husband was 
gradually transferred to the curate her contempt and revul- 
sion devolve on her husband, whom she incontinently 
leaves. 

Harding, endeavouring to attribute his collapse to nervous 
dyspepsia, tries to get away from the orbit of Chichester’s 
influence. In vain. Chichester has only to make his will 
known, and his slave is bound to return—to grovel in his 
serfdom. We leave the dénowement to the readers of Mr. 
Hichens’s book. 

The theme being so simple—what of its treatment ? The 
writing varies remarkably. On some pages it is trivial, 
commonplace, and doubtfully grammatical. On others occur 
passages which are strangely powerful and reach the 
highest standard of literature. It is towards the end of 
the book that the fine writing will be found. Chichester’s 
confession, if so it may be called, to the Professor in 
chapter xi. is absorbing. We will give one passage which 
we think will support that view :— 


“ Professor !""—it seemed to Stepton at this moment as 
if Chichester’s voice loomed upon him out of the darkness 
by which they were now enshrouded—“ it has been said 
that nothing shocks a man so terribly as the sight of his 
body-double; that to see what appears to be himself, even 
if only standing at a window or sitting before a fire, causes 
in a man a ‘physical horror which seems to strike to the 
very roots of his physical being. I looked now upon my 





soul-double, piercing the fleshy envelope, and it was 
my very soul that sweated and turned cold. For I 
perceived the dreadful action which, if known, would 
certainly ruin me, being committed by the spirit. The 
slavish body had not yet bowed down and done its part; but 
it was about to obey the impulse of the spirit. Slowly the 
body turned away from its home. The spirit was driving it. 
The demon with the whip was at work in the night. I 
looked till the dawn came. And only when at last my 
double crept, like a thief, into its house did sleep take me 
for a little while—sleep that was alive with nightmare.” 


There are many passages—pure crystal—such as 
these, writing of the highest quality, moving imagery, 
noble language—and yet is the work triumphant? Is it 
even wholly satisfactory ? We confess to a sense of dis- 
appointment, we feel that masterly brushwork has been 
used on an insignificant canvas, and that a picture which 
might have been a masterpiece—had its subject been 
equivalent in value to its treatment—can only claim a place 
amongst efforts of secondary value. 

Ceci, Cowper. 


A Weak Woman. By W.H. Davies. (Duckworth and Co. 6s.) 


Mr. Davizs first became familiar to us when he published 
his remarkable autobiographical work, “‘ The Super-Tramp,” 
with a preface by Mr. Bernard Shaw, which in no way 
detracted from its value. It was a very unusual book for 
two reasons. It breathed life from the first page to the 
last, and it had style. It made its author’s name and laid 
upon him the serious responsibility of writing henceforth as 
an author of whom all men spoke well. 

Let us say at once that he has, in his latest book, 
discharged that responsibilty like a true man of letters. 
There is vitality all the way through. His characters are 
etchings from the tablet of his memory, and the text, while 
simple in its bareness, is quick and masterly. 

The novelist’s business is to consider life, and to commen- 
tate by revealing it. There is a class of writing found in 
the larger proportion of present-day novels that could be 
produced by any one who had never moved out of a cellar, 
nor conversed with anything more human than a snail. We 
have had the misfortune to see so many of that class that 
we welcome Mr. Davies as an oxygeniser of impure air. 

The story is told in the first person all through, and, 
although the title might not suggest it, the chief figure, to 
our thinking, is that of Henry Soaring, the man who carries 
a pedlar’s pack by day and writes poems by night. This 
character is, doubtless, in the main autobiographical. The 
account of the fate of a first book of verse has been expe- 
rienced by many and will be again. It is not unlike the sort 
of fate Francis Thompson knew, and their mode of life 
was very similar. 

The types of common lodging-house associates pictured 
are studies drawn in such a way as to have a powerful 
sociological value. The man known only as “ Punch” is 
a character Dickens would not have been ashamed to draw, 
and one we shall be glad to remember. It will teach us 
something of the genuine humanity of those whom we look 
upon too often as the scum of the earth simply because they 
were not able to succeed upon it. There are several such 
characters in the book, and our readers will find them for 
themselves. 

Henry Soaring succeeds at last in getting his book 
published, but not because of the faith or generosity of 4 
publisher, but by the backing of a friend. Then his poems 
become famous in the review sense, and two or three 
more volumes appear, but they do not produce the author 
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quite a pound per week to live upon. But he decides one 
day to write a filthy novel and make money. This he does. 
His friend supports him with the amount he requires to live 
upon, which is twenty shillings a week, and in rapid time 
the book is published. The critics, who had all praised him 
before for the purity of his poetical themes, now denounce 
him as the purveyor of indecency and the propagator of 
immorality. But the book makes its author a competency. 
There is a moral in that little story, both for readers and 
writers, but particularly for readers. We shall be sorry for 
any one who misses this story. 


When Woman Loves. By Ratumett Wi.son. 
and Co. 6s.) 


(Greening 


Tue unfinished sentence which Mr. Rathmell Wilson has 
chosen for the title of his latest romance forms an adequate 
introduction to the poor plot and miserably-drawn characters 
of the story. With the exception of a Mr. Hoskins—a 
rather unromantic figure from Tottenham Court Road—who 
is unfortunate enough to love Vera, a woman who believes 
that men are “just what you want them to be,” and who 
can boast of a not very reputable past, all the people flit 
lightly, and for the most part in an unreal manner, throughout 
the 320 pages of the book. There are many well-worn 
quotations sprinkled indiscriminately throughout the con- 
versation of these aimless people, and in one portion the 
reader is left in doubt as to whether Mr. Hoskins was 
unpacking the chorus of a famous opera from his bag or 
singing the refrain while the bag was being unpacked. In 
several instances ordinary clear type is not considered of 
sufficient importance to express the author’s meaning ; large 
capitals are used, and if the word is very important still 
larger type is employed. We think we can do no better 
than express our opinion of Mr. Wilson’s novel in the words 
he uses of himself when making his bow before an imaginary 
audience of critics: “ Retire—unhurt ;” but may we add one 
word more—“ unentertained ” ? 








THE THEATRE 


“ONE OF THE DUKES” AT THE PLAYHOUSE 


Mr. Cyrit Mavpe continues his policy of producing at his 
little theatre only those plays which could not possibly find 
a home elsewhere. To “Toddles” and “ Tantalising 
Tommy,” “ The Earl of Pawtucket,” and “ A Single Man,” 
“One of the Dukes” has now to be added, and there is little 
doubt that eventually Mr. Cyril Maude will be able to point 
with pride to bills announcing the three hundredth per- 
formance. Judged from the Playhouse standard, Mr. George 
Pleydell’s new piece is admirable. Everyone knows, of 
course, that Mr. George Pleydell is the distinguished son of 
a still more distinguished father. Like other men who have 
sat at the feet of Art, he has written several very serious 
dramatic works, ambitiously designed, largely carried out. 
Naturally enough they have not succeeded, and it was, it is 
to be presumed, in a spirit of bitterness that Mr. Pleydell 
turned Art out of his workroom and sat down to write for 
money. So he put an obvious Maude part in a prominent 
position in a four-act Playhouse charade. He was so certain 
of its acceptance that he sent it in in strictest anonymity, 
and, according to preliminary paragraphs, it was only when 
Mr. Maude, wild with enthusiasm, came to arrange the 
contract that he found that the masterpiece was the work of 
his old and dear friend. It is, of course, wholly unjust and 





altogether foolish to criticise the productions at the Play- 
house in the same spirit as productions at the Haymarket, 
the Comedy, the Duke of York’s, and the one or two other 
theatres which make some attempt to entertain the minority 
of playgoers, that is to say, intelligent people. 

It is necessary to go to the Playhouse with the critical 


faculty in the pocket of the clothes just discarded. We are 


to see there, as usual, Mr. Cyril Maude in his usual part. 
He will be funny in a perfectly polite way. He will be 
surrounded by perfectly polite people. Audience and actors 
will regard each other with a perfectly polite acquaintance- 
ship, and the play will be just as perfectly polite as every- 
body and everything else. In a word, we go to the Play- 
house in the same spirit as we go to the day-nursery in a 
country house, to be entertained by the versatile host, 
several of his guests who are able to commit lines to memory, 
the governess, one or two children, and perhaps the gardener 
or the chauffeur, handy men both. Weare certain to find there 
a quite harmless, unambitious, pleasant ‘“‘ show,” which will 
not occupy our mind at all in the long interval between dinner 
and supper. Details will be correct, the accent irreproach- 
able, the dresses charming, and the other members of the 
audience as easygoing as ourselves. It is so very pleasant 
to know that one is quite safe with Mr. Cyril Maude. 

As a charade, as a Playhouse play, “ One of the Dukes” 
goes several points better than any of its predecessors. It is 
inconceivably more impossible of production elsewhere than 
anything hitherto produced at this dear little theatre. Mr. 
Maude is a young Duke, so gratifying to his audience, so 
many of whom move in the best society. He plays the 
bassoon—or, rather, he tries to do so. How delicious! How 
too amusing! It is all quite up to date, too. The very 
title appeals to one’s sense of the ridiculous, and is a nasty 
hit at the horrid Labour Members, and it really is too funny 
when one of the characters refers to Mr. Maude as a back- 
woodsman. Of course there’s a plot. Oh, but yes. The 
Duke, you must know, has—we had almost said—‘ gone 
broke,” and so, of course, he is looking out for some girl 
with money. Being a duke, he is naturally able to pick and 
choose as to her figure and so on more carefully than 
ordinary men. His ambition is to discover a girl who not 
only has money of her own, but whose hair, teeth, and so 
on, are her own, too. Great fun is made of this. Indeed, 
the house rocks with laughter when the little Duke tells his 
carpentering friend—who is a lord, of course, and such a 
nice man—that he examined one girl’s hips with an alpen- 
stock. It really must be heard to be believed. Itis really 
quite daring for the Playhouse. 

To keep things going a beautiful American girl comes to 
stay, and the rest of the evening is devoted to a most 
ingenious and excruciating series of plans by which the Duke 
can find out whether she wears all her own hair and all her 
own teeth. In fact, the piece is quite a dentist’s play. There 
is an old lady who whistles through her teeth. Eventually 
the Duke and the American girl go down a well together, he 
with the bassoon and she with an electric torch, and then the 
fun begins. The Duke has two great surprises. The first, 
that the American girl’s teeth are all her own; the second, 
that her heart belongs to hisfriend. If it were not funny it 
would be pathetic. In fact, some people find it both. All 
ends happily, however, as it always does at the Playhouse ; 
and down comes the curtain on a row of clever players 
smiling apologetically at the well-pleased audience. 


It goes without saying that Mr. Cyril Maude is admirable. | 


Not only is he just the man to play a Duke, who is a back- 
woodsman, but he has played these parts before so often that 
he simply cannot make a mistake. His struggles with the 
bassoon are in themselves enough to make a cat laugh, and, 
of course, he does all his dentistry and perruquerie so 
delicately. There is nothing in any of it to give offence 
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even to the most sensitive. As the friend, Mr. Allan Aynes- 
worth is beyond reproach. It is exactly his kind of part. 
He is not called upon to do anything but look manly and 
well groomed. As the American girl, Miss Alexandra 
Carlisle was quite charming. She just suggested the trans- 
atlantic accent but nothing more, and left it out as often as 
possible, which was such a relief. The first piece was not 
suited to the atmosphere of the Playhouse, but Miss 
Winifred Emery made the most of her opportunities, She 
would have done better in a less conventional little play. 


« BUSINESS” AT THE ALDWYCH THEATHE 


The Stage Society produced Mr. John Goldie’s play in 
four acts on Sunday and Monday last. The Committee of 
this wholly invaluable Society for the rescue of dramatists 
from commercial managers seems to us to be fully justified 
in choosing “ Business,” although in one or two instances 
of casting they could have done better. When the curtain 
fell on the first act of this very original piece of work, it 
left us in a state of pleased expectation. We had been 
intensely interested in the character of William H. Rackham, 
President of the Petroleum Improvement Company, New 
York City. Here was a man, who, if born before his time, 
would have been a Nero ora Napoleon, absorbed day and 
night not so much in the business of making money as in 
the business of making a corner. His amazement when 
anything which had a touch of sentiment in it was spoken 
of was delicious and exact, The words “ principle,” 
“honour,” “ gratitude,” “ generosity ’’ when applied to busi- 
ness “ made him tired.” He was, heart and soul, a typical 
American business man—a man of untiring energy, a hawk- 
like facility for pouncing, insatiable ambition and no 
humour. 

Nothing happened in the first act except the very valuable 
delineation of this man’s character and a nice setting out of 
his relations with his wife, who was to him no more than a 
decorative piece of furniture in his house. The satire of the 
whole thing was so delicate as never to descend, even for an 
instant, to caricature. But as the play went on it seemed 
to us that the author hedged and descended to some of the 
time-honoured dramatic tricks which go to the making of a 
short three-act comedy into a long four-act play. Instead 
of finding, as we hoped, a close and microscopic analysis of 
American business-men and their methods, and nothing 
more— dramatic enough in all conscience with the incessant 
section wars and broken corners—mere melodramatic inci- 
dents were dragged in neck and crop. We do not fora 
moment suggest that they were not dragged in well, but 
they destroyed, to our mind, the valuable originality of the 
first act. It seemed unnecessary to get rid of the one 
masterpiece of character-drawing by letting him be the 
target for a negro’s bullet. Allour interest was centred on 
this character and his curious fascination, a fascination which 
hangs to every invincible human being. We know that in 
life he would have been shot, and in all probability by a 
negro, but so magnetic and arresting and true was this 
William Rackham of modern New York that we wanted 
him to bring all his numerous sshemes to an unscrupulous 
fulfilment, and we desired to see the curtain fall upon him 
as the prospective President of America. This was obviously 
his reward. This would have been the crowning point of 
the satire. 

It is, however, ungrateful to grumble. Even as it stood, 
‘the play had much excellence. Its dialogue, a little, perhaps, 
over-profuse, was witty and pointed. There were many 
small scenes with an undercurrent of great pathos, and several 
which were very moving in their truth to life. Especially 
can this be said of the one in which a loving and solicitous 





mother was accused by her wastrel son of having driven 
him into extravagance, for having spoilt him and made him 
“soft.” Another memorable scene was that in which this 
mother endeavoured to fight against the system which 
prevails in business circles. The impotence of her struggles 
to combine business with integrity was most dramatic. 
Mr. Goldie is to be congratulated again on his draw- 
ing of the character of Mrs. Bond, a part very beauti- 
fully and touchingly played by Miss Kate Rorke. There 
was much humour, too, of an almost diabolical kind 
in the admiration of the prosaic Henry Rackham for his 
genius ofa brother. The dog-like obedience of this man and 
his blind worship, his gleefulness when the master mind 
laid his traps for the unwary, were admirably shown. Mr. 
Fewlass Llewellyn is an actor who, seldom seen upon the 
West-end stage, should never be absent from it. For the 
acting of Mr. Claude King we have a vast and growing 
admiration. We shall never forget his fine and dignified 
performance in “The Witch.” As William H. Rackham he 
was unrecognisable. His whole personality was different. 
His benign appearance, his studied quietude, his concentra- 
tion, were unique. Mr. Claude King was born too late. He 
belongs to the school of the little theatre of Tottenham 
Court-road. He is far tco good for the theatre as we have 
it to-day. Really the Stage Society is a great institution, 
Not only does it produce plays of immense interest, but it 
gives its members an opportunity of seeing the work of 
actors and actresses who are kept under by the actor- 
manager system which is so cramping and so bad. The 
Stage Society performances are almost the only bright spots 
in the theatrical firmament. 








MUSIC 


A PERFORMANCE of Bach’s “ High or Grand Mass ” would 
always be the dominating feature in a musical festival— 
even the “ Passion according to St. Matthew” would yield 
place to it, and when the work is given in the ordinary course 
of the miscellaneous concerts and recitals which London 
welcomes or endures daily, its unapproachable sovereignty 
is still more clearly to be recognised. The Bach Choir, to 
its eternal honour, has sung the “ Mass in B minor ” many 
times. As a choir it has its limitations, and its performances 
may never have been ideally successful ; but they have been 
none the less welcome, though they may not have been 
perfect, and the day on which the Bach Choir assembles to 
interpret the most sublime music which the genius 
of man has yet imagined is one ever to be marked with a 
red letter. Among the great works of art there are not 
very many which can bear too frequent repetition or repro- 
duction, even if such reproduction is of a superlatively 
successful kind. ‘There are sculptures and pictures the 
originals of which could never be looked at too often. We 
feel that instinctively. But in our daily walk down the 
street where the art publishers have their shops we see 
copies of certain great things which have become popular 
or fashionable—prints, photographs, etchings, and what 
not—and the day is not long in coming when we wish 
we could turn these reproductions with their faces to 
the wall. Good copies many of them are, though more are 
but indifferent. The originals still have power to thrill us, 
but we get weary of the continual exhibition of the copies. 
Then there are the few works of wonder, at the copies of 
which we must still turn to look, however imperfect they 
are in their rendering, every day that we go down that 
street, even if it should be every day of the year. The 
sculptures of the Parthenon, the Hermes of Olympia, 
the Petworth Aphrodite the Medici Meleager—who could 
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ever be weary of the meanest cast or photograph of such 
things as these ? We cannot say how long the statues of 
M. Rodin would bear such a test, or the pictures of Mr. 
Whistler and the drawings of Mr. John, but we have no 
doubt about the great Greek things or the Rembrandt things, 
orthe Leonardos ; we know that no amount of reproduction. 
could ever make us satiated with their beauty. 

Inthe domain of musical art it is much the same. There 
are works which must, we are sure, be imperishable. Yet 
can we hear them too often, even if their performance has 
been generally ofa high class. And there are some which we 
know could never be repeated too often: some of the Masses 
of Palestrina, some of the operas of Mozart, and a great, great 
deal of the music of Bach, whether for voice orforinstruments, 
or a combination of the two. Little Miss Strummer begins 
to practise one of the “ Forty-eight” at ten o'clock every 
morning, and the wall which separates her mamma's flat 
from ours is very thin. Her fingers are thick, her piano is 
old, but we are never bored by her Bach. When, at twelve, 
she opens her Chopin book (or—must we confess it ?—her 
Beethoven) we fly from the spot, into no matter what fog or 
rain. The choir of St. Waltheof’s, where we go on Sundays, 
is not so good as that of St. Paul’s or Westminster Cathe- 
dral, but were it to sing the “ Kyrie” from Bach’s “ High 
Mass” every Sunday we should always be found in our 
pew. The present writer can speak of these matters with 
experience of them. He remembers a period when he had 
to listen daily to a neighbour (doubtless a member of the 
Bach Choir, with a wholesome fear of Dr. Allen in his heart) 
picking out the theme of that “ Kyrie” with one finger, and 
trying to sing its difficult intervals in a husky, uncertain 
tenor. He can truthfully say he liked listening. No wonder 
is it, then, that he rejoices in the existence of the Bach 
Choir, and is ready to forget for the moment how Leeds and 
Sheffield sing the choruses of the “ High Mass,” so thankful 
is he when the choristers of Oxford or London, less gifted 
though in some respects they may be, stand up to do their 
best in that music. 

But the recent performance of the “ High Mass” by the 
Bach Choir was very good, and could be thoroughly enjoyed. 
The singers are not blessed with brilliant voices, and do not 
thrill us as those of the Northern choirs do, by the mere 
majesty of vocal sound. It is impossible not to regret that 
they cannot co-opt sufficient basses to give due effect to the 
“Sanctus,” for the tenors have undeniably improved, and 
why should not a few big-bourdon basses be found as well ? 
But supposing that Bach had not written that bass in his 
“Sanctus,” which, when sung at Leeds or Sheffield, seems to be 
the stately march of Angels and Archangels, of Thrones and 
Dominations, of Princedom and of Powers going forth to 
join in the cry of Cherubim and Seraphim, supposing he 
had written notes not so triumphant in their reverence, 
would the “ Sanctus ” be less unearthly in its grandeur than it 
is? Surely it could not be. This is the music which, how- 
ever it be sung, makes one think that Bach really must have 
seen Heaven opened and heard its sounds, and written 
them down for mortals. So that the music thrilled us, weak 
as were the basses who sang in it. Andso did the “Cum 
Sancto Spiritu ” and the rest, while the gentler choruses, more 
suited to the powers of a medium-voiced choir, were sung 
with so fine an intelligence under Dr. Allen that we asked 
nomore. The “Gratias agimus” and “Crucifixus” were 

specially noticeable for their careful phrasing and gradation 
of tone. Too often has the due effect of the Mass been 
marred by inferior solo-singing; but there was much to 
praise and little to blame as regards the work of the soloists 
last week. Mme. le Mar sang throughout with beautiful 
purity and complete understanding; Miss Dilys Jones was 
also good. The cold weather was, no doubt, responsible for 
the fact that Mr. Gervase Elwes and Mr. McInnes were not 





in their best voice; but, as we have said in speaking about 
the choir, when it is Bach's music that is being sung, and it 
is sung with knowledge and feeling, one can conveniently be 
indifferent about quality of voice. 

We alluded last week to the discussion going on as to 
whether fine voices still exist, and whether the teachers 
train voices as well as they once did. Now, we lately took 
the cpportunity of attending a concert given by some of the 
pupils of Mr. C. Karlyle, and came away from it with 
the conviction that if all the teachers have the good 
material to work upon that he has, and if they make 
their pupils produce their voices as well as he does, 
there can be no reason why we should not have 
plenty of good singers, unless the fault lies in the pupil's 
want of diligence, or intelligence, or the personal gift of 
“charm.” Pupils’ concerts are not as a rule very interesting 
except to the friends of the young artists; but this concert 
was an exception, for Mr. Karlyle caused his young ladies to 
sing a great deal of beautiful music which is seldom heard : 
Monteverde, Purcell, Bach, Handel, Rameau, Gluck, Haydn, 
Mozart, Verdi, Parry, Elgar—from these composers the pro- 
gramme was mainly drawn, and the list could hardly be 
improved. One afternoon, at Bechstein Hall, Miss anny 
Davies (playing in her very best style—and how good that 
is!) and Miss Wietrowitz reminded us of bygone days, when 
Schumann's music was all the cry, by playing his Sonata in 
D minor, now but rarely heard. On the same day M 
Schonberger brought back old memories by playing some of 
Mendelssohn's “ Songs without Words.” It is true he did not 
choose those which used to be thrummed by a thousand 
thumbs, but there was a yery old-fashioned flavour about the 
music, and in spite of his exquisitely neat and finished playing 
of them we could not wonder that (for a time at least, 
until they become touched with the grace of antiquity) 
these pieces should be allowed to rest. The Symphony 
Concert at Queen’s Hall was made remarkable by the 
playing of Dvordk’s Violin Concerto by Sefior Pablo Casals, 
who showed once more that he may fairly claim to be con- 
sidered the greatest violoncellist of our time. It is not of 
his virtuosity that one thinks in thus assigning such high 
place to him: it is of his superb phrasing, the high dignity 
of hie style, and the glowing gold of his tone. He was 
steady in his refusal to lengthen the concert by giving an 
“encore,” though the importunity of his more ill-judging 
admirers forced him to return eight times to the platform. 

Mr. Harry Lauder, in some important respects the most 
distinguished British singer of our time, has returned to the 
Tivoli with three new and delightfully appropriate songs. 
Does every singer who visits London take care to go and 
hear Mr. Lauder as often as possible, in the hope of learning 
something of the advantage to a vocalist which perfect 
diction gives, and, if it may be, divining some of the secrets, 
the possession of which make him the most expressive 
singer they could hear? For if you forbade him to use 
gesture, and made him compose his features to one stolid 
look, he could still stir your heart by the way he has of 
using his voice. 








HOPES AND FEARS FOR MODERN 
DRAMA 


Recarpep from the standpoint of art, nothing is more deplor- 
able than the present condition of the English drama. 
Modern poetry may be disparaged. It is unpopular, limited 
in its appeal, bearing little or no relation to modern life ; 
above all, wanting in that first essential which has been 
known by many names, but may be roughly connotated as 
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inspiration. Very largely it conveys the impression of being 
toilsome instead of delightful labour. But when all is said, 
its essentials as art are recognised by its makers. They 
work with the understanding that what is without form is 
also to the human mind void. 

Much the same may be said of the art of painting. The 
pictures at the Royal Academy may be literal transcripts to 
the point of wearisome inanity, but even “ the picture of the 
year” is usually a purposeful and harmonious grouping of 
figures designed to express some coherent statement. 

In the theatre, however, chaos reigns. Old wine is sin- 
fully poured into new bottles. Worn-out forms are retained 
for specious reasons. Actor-managers are forced by circum- 
stances to vie with one another in appeals to vulgar sensa- 
tionalism in order that their houses may be filled. And the 
audience ? . There are many audiences. There is the 
front bench audience which goes to while away the time after 
dinner. There is the business man and his wife who want 
at all cost something as melodramatically unlike anything 
in their prosaic daily lives as it is possible to behold. There 
are the country cousins who come from the regions round 
about to worship the stars. There is the gallery—somewhat 
poor, perhaps, in intellect, but still holding tenaciously to 
the idea that “the play’s the thing.” Finally there is the 
residue, composed of an eclectic few, and a growing number 
of poor misguided, intellectual snobs who are so up-to-date 
that for them Salome’s the only wear. 

The truth is that the best audience—the sincere audience— 
is at the present time in the making. The theatre is still to 
its members a thing apart. They are too serious to regard 
it seriously. When at last they wake up the traditions of 
the English drama may be rediscovered, and the worthless 
inanities and hybrid pomposities of our day be swept into 
limbo. 

And where will this generation discover the source of its 
rejuvenation? This is an important question, for, while a 
nation may forget its past, no enduring work of art can be 
made that does not appeal to something more instinctive 
than intellect, something unanalysable, which is so enwrought 
in the woof of national experience that the people them- 
selves cannot give to it a name. 

In painting the feeling for English landscape may be 
taken as a case in point. A modern city-dweller will delight 
in Constable or old Crome for reasons that only his blood 
could explain to him. They are his far more than the 
glories of Titian and Murillo can ever be. They are a part 
of his tradition. 

For guidance in this matter let us look at a few sincere 
plays that have been written recently. There is the entire 
stock of Mr. W. B. Yeats. He has gone to the heroic age of 
Ireland for his quarry, and what Mr. Yeats has achieved we 
in England as yet are wholly unfit to judge. Of one thing 
alone we may be sure. Just in so far as that tradition can 
be made a living one to the Irishmen of to-day, to that 
degree has Mr. Yeats succeeded in moulding a drama which 
can be said to be living. 

Then there is the work of J. M. Synge. To escape from 
politics and commercialism Synge went to the Aran Islands 
for his characters, and there, with a self-discipline which it is 
impossible too highly to commend, rigidly closed his mind 
to all that was transient in Irish life and ways. His hard, 
clean-cut peasant plays are the finest things in ‘modern prose- 
drama; they are works of art to rejoice in. But when the 
dawn of praise, which is following the night of abuse, has 
risen, we shall no longer hear the nonsense which calls 
Synge a poet. Synge stands, and will stand, alone. It was 
human nature, beautiful and brutal, that he loved; but 
apparently there was no “ other-worldliness” about Synge. 
In fact it is only the haunting sense of pity, of intimate 

sympathy, which redeems his work from sheer brutality. 


In England we have Mr. John Masefield, who plays so 
finely upon our humanitarian strings with his West Country 
“Tragedy of Nan,” and who seems to be feeling his way to 
something even finer in “ Pompey the Great.” 

Beyond these three—Yeats, Synge, Masefield—there is 
what may he called the Bernard Shaw School, which is again 
derived from Ibsen. Here we have the modern cleverness, 
the modern social sense, the modern satire, the modern wit, 
and almost every play by the masters and students in this 
school is worth seeing—once. If you are interested in 
prison reform you should not miss Mr. Galsworthy’s 
“Justice.” If you think the medical practitioner should be 
made more responsible to the State, go and see “ The 
Doctor’s Dilemma.” If you think that the fact of sex looms 
too largely in the modern eye, hear what Mr. Granville 
Barker has to say in “The Madras House.” They are all 
good, honest problem-plays, and are not to be judged in the 
same category as works of art. They are concerned with 
the conditions which surround us, as distinguished from a 
concern with the revelation of human nature itself. When 
the conditions have changed, the life will have gone out of 
the plays. 

But it is easy to undervalue them. Mr. Shaw, Mr. 
Barker, Mr. Galsworthy, Miss Baker, and others merit our 
gratitude, if only for the Herculean labour they have under- 
taken in compelling the attention of their audiences to the 
spoken word. Unlike the majority of our plays, a great 
part of their meaning is lost to that section of the audience 
which is stone deaf. They will have their day and cease to 
be, but when dramatic history comes to be written these 
playwrights must be gratefully remembered, for this ques- 
tion of the spoken word is the crux of the whole modern 
difficulty. It is commonly held that illusion is the first and 
last word in the theatre. Those who believe this cannot 
have read Shakespeare, let alone Alschylus, Sophocles, or 
Euripides, with understanding. For there is one thing which 
overtops and transcends all illusion, and that is imagination. 
When the dramatist appeals to the imagination of his 
audience then words are of the highest importance; where 
illusion is the end there words may be almost, if not entirely, 
dispensed with. Let us speak plainly. A pageant is one 
thing, a play is another. An audience is one thing, a mob of 
spectators another. All the modern discord and confusion 
have arisen because our plays are half pageants and our 
audiences half spectators. 

What in the name of common sense can be the use of 
words which are used to describe the obvious? What is the 
use of appealing in all the splendour of the poet’s imagery 
to the imagination of an audience, if before their very eyes 
you place some vile literal representation of the glory you 
are describing, laid bare and hideous to the unblushing gaze 
of every staring footlight ? 

Thrice accursed be the day when the stage was lifted out 
of its relief and pushed back into a frame! Who can tell 
when we shall be delivered from the confusion caused by that 
one piece of stage-craft? For by that one fell act words 
were dethroned and the very keystone of the drama was 
shifted. Henceforward audiences became increasingly “ all 
eyes,” the subtle equipoise between words and action was 
destroyed, and the poetic drama has gone halting ever since. 
The words have become a commentary instead of the cause. 

It is an old saying that no man can serve two masters, 
and the adage applies to art. Before ever a dramatist pens 
a line, before ever an actor-manager is allowed the lease of 
a theatre, it would be well if a court of inquisition could 
extract from him an answer to the question, To what are you 
going to appeal? If to the unthinking eye, why dally with 
words—least of all with poetry ? Eloquence is vain in the 
presence of the Lord Mayor’s Show. What is called 





“realism” and poetry cannot dwell together, and the sooner 
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we recognise this the better. The essence of art is sugges- 
tion. It never was, and never can be, compatible with 
anything so sterile as mere reproduction. 

In Shakespeare’s day we have reason to believe that there 
was no difficulty about the bleeding lids of Gloucester in 
“King Lear.” There was no need of a lunatic asylum for 
stage carpenters who attempted to construct a setting for 
the first scene in “The Tempest.” There were no “ poetic ”’ 
deaths to limelight and slow music, for Shakespeare appealed 
to something more far-seeing than the staring eye, and to a 
logic sterner than the “ realism ” of the unimaginative mind. 

One thing is certain. Until the balance is regained, until 
words have reassumed their rightful place in the theatre, 
poetry must suffer her usurpation and imagination remain 
without. At present it is about as reasonable a procedure 
toemploy poetry on the stage as it would be to gaze at 
Frith’s “Derby Day” to a running accompaniment of 
explanatory verse. 

But we believe the day is coming when an imaginative 
drama will again be possible, and, to return to the question 
previously propounded, Whither will our dramatists turn 
for the source of their inspiration? Well, there is only one 
tradition that has permeated the whole structure of our 
national English life, and that tradition rests upon one 
book—the English Bible. 

Surrounded as we are by conditions which war against the 
exercise of the imagination, there is still one anchorage 
common to the minds of English-speaking peoples. It 
affords harbourage not only to the learned and cultured, 
but is the port of every board-school groundling. The 
imagination of the tinker, the tailor, and the candlestick- 
maker rarely glows at the mention of Cassandra or 
(dipus or Iphigenia; but he must be a poor tradesman to 
whom the tale of David, of Samson, of Rahab, of Ruth, 
of Judas, or of Mary Magdalene, is without traditional 
significance. 

The English Bible is our treasure-house. There is our 
living tradition. Upon that, and upon that alone, we venture 
to think, will be built an English drama worthy of our past. 

Perhaps some budding dramatist may object, What of the 
censor ? To such we would reply, There was one of whom 
it has been asked— 


Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium P 


And if through such a sea of trouble men ploughed their 
way to beauty in the past—be not dismayed. Beauty is 
irresistible, and though your plays may have to be per- 
formed in dens and caves of the earth, what is that to you ? 
Who that ever loved the image of beauty was deterred by 
the frown of unenlightened eyes? And who so ignorant 
but knows that the censor is merely the symbol of our 
enfeeblement ? As if we have not merited the censor! 
Max PLowman. 








FORTY YEARS OF CONTEMPORARY 
HISTORY 


M. Artnur Meyer, the owner and director of Le Gaulois, 
has just published memoirs of the highest interest, entitled 
“Ce Que Mes Yeux Ont Vu’, preceded by a very fine 
preface by Emile Faguet, of the Académie Francaise. This 
volume is a collection of souvenirs of the most important 
events witnessed by the author since his arrival in Paris 
and his début in journalism. M. Meyer represents the fast- 
disappearing type of the parisien de jadis; he has seen 
imnumerable curious, amusing, or dramatic episodes, and, as 


oe 
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he is fandeniably clever and witty, he narrates them!-in 
an apparently careless style, delightful on account of its 
very simplicity. 

“Ce Que Mes Yeux Ont Vu” is, in great part, conse- 
crated to politics. The fall of the Second Empire, the 
popular movement in favour of General Boulanger, “ "homme 
4 la barbe blonde,” Anti-Semitism, Dreyfusism, are all 
treated in the course of the work. It does not behove us 
to criticise the writer’s political opinions, nor the very 
obvious party spirit with which he considers certain 
questions. His readers must judge his political views 
according to their own private ideas. They may, however, 
be tempted to remember the wise words with which 
Montaigne describes brilliant people who became histo- 
rians :-— 


Les fines gens regardent bien plus curieusement et plus de 
choses, mais ils les glosent; et, pour faire valoir leur 
interprétation et la persuader, ils ne se peuvent garder 
d'altérer un peu lhistoire. Ils ne vous représentent jamais 
les choses pures; ils les inclinent et les masquent selon le 
visage qu'ils leur ont vu; et, pour donner crédit & leur 
jugement et vous y attirer, prestent volontiers de ce costé 
la & la matiére, l’allongent et l’amplifient.* 


Apart from any parti-pris, it is extremely entertaining to 
follow M. Meyer through the mazes of political intrigues: 
many unknown details relative to the downfall of the 
Second Empire, and the first years of the Third Republic, 
are here disclosed. In the chapter entitled ‘“ Les Premiéres 
Faillites de la République,” is embodied a vivid account of 
Paris during l'année terrible,*when, despite the tragedy 
which permeated the atmosphere, the Parisians continued 
to meet in the few theatres still open, when the sole com- 
munication with the exterior world was by means of pigeons- 
voyageurs, when the artists best beloved by the public 
rivalled each other in courage and devotion in the ambulance 
work. From the heights of St. Germain M. Meyer saw the 
Louvre burning, and he describes his sensations :— 


Le Louvre brilait. Je ne voudrais pas paraitre autre- 
ment féroce, mais enfin l’homme est essentiellement 
périssable; il est né pour la mort; les chefs-d’cuvre sont 
voués & l'immortalité: c’est le patrimoine de l’humanité. 
Y toucher c’est commettre un sacrilége! J’eus un 
frisson ! 


The narrator also sketches very delicately and respectfully 
a scene which he claims to have witnessed at Chislehurst 
during the ceremonies of the Prince Imperial’s funeral. 
According to his statement, the late Queen Victoria and 
Princess Beatrice came to pay their last respects to the 
“little prince.” As they rose from their knees, Princess 
Beatrice whispered a word to her mother, then stooped 
and took from the catafalque a small bouquet of violets, 
“which ;had perhaps been brought from France by some 
faithful servant of the Empire,” and bore it away with 
her. 

A chapter of “Ce Que Mes Yeux Ont Vu,” which is all the 
more curious on account of the author’s origin, is the one 
dedicated to Anti-Semitism. In it M. Arthur Meyer speaks 
lengthfully on the Panama affair, and relates that M. de 
Lesseps feigned imbecility during long years so as to “ spare 
his country the shame of having dragged before the Courts 
the great Frenchman who had opened up the Suez Canal to 
the world’s commerce, the man whom the Emperor had 
wished to make Duke of Suez.” If this is so, it illustrates, 
indeed, a tremendous will-power which must win the admira- 
tion of even de Lesseps’ most ardent enemies. 

The book does not, however, deal exclusively with politics. 
Those who regret the life of bygone days, who delight in 





* Montaigne, 30th Essay, 3rd Book. 
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the study of the past, will read with the greatest pleasure 
the chapter entitled “ Paris Autrefoiset Aujourd’hui.” The 
description of the bright, beautiful, elegant Paris of forty 
years or so ago fills us with a real and deep regret. How 
different that Paris must have been from the “relentless 
city” it has become in our time. The author seems to 
grieve for those days of yore more bitterly than anybody. 
He says :— 


“ Paris s'est développé matériellement; Paris est devenu 
comme Ninive et Babylone, une énorme agglomération de 
maisons, habitées par des gens pressés, affairés, qui jouissent 
mal du temps parce qu’ils ne savent pas l’occuper, et aussi 
parce qu'ils vivent dans une perpétuelle appréhension de 
l'avenir.” 


Elsewhere he sighs: “ L’Ame de Paris s’est brisée.” 


For we who have not had the good fortune of knowing the 
brilliant Paris here depicted, the scenes drawn by M. Arthur 
Meyer’s skilful brush seem quaintly charming, and bring 
memories of those amusingly naive fashion-plates of the 
Second Empire for sale at the bookstalls on the quays. The 
author evokes for our instruction and amusement the life of 
the old cafés—Foy’s, Tortoni’s, Le Café Riche, Le Café 
Anglais—most of which have actually disappeared. These 
were the meeting-places of the most celebrated wits of the 
time. Offenbach, Aurélien Scholl, Victorien Sardou, 
Crémieux, the de Goncourt Brothers, Meilhac, Halévy used 
to frequent them; special tables were reserved, and they 
were, in fact, literary clubs. Alas! nowadays the cafés are 
converted into brasseries, where German beer is served to the 
accompaniment of everlasting and nauseating Viennese 
waltzes ! 


The writer next turns his attention to the great Press 
movement which took place at that epoch. He tells us how 
Le Gaulois was founded, and of the transformation of Le 
Figaro, This publication was originally a weekly, but it 
became at that period a great daily paper, under the direction 
of the “incommensurable” Henri de Villemessant. The 
editorials bore the signatures of such brilliant literary stars 
as Albert Wolff, Alexandre Dumas, Arséne Houssaye, Henri 
Rochefort, Edmond About. M. Meyer relates a most amusing 
anecdote concerning the last-named writer. At a reception 
at the Tuileries, the Emperor Napoleon III. asked About 
if he knew Spanish. About, who had been long sighing for 
an important diplomatic post, answered prudently: ‘ Not 
yet, Sire.” But the very next day he went hard to work to 
learn it, and a few months later he said to the Emperor : 
“ Sire, can speak Spanish now.” Though the sovereign 
seemed rather surprised, About continued, nothing daunted : 
“ T have learnt Spanish because your Majesty asked me if 
I could speak that language.” ‘“ Ah, yes,” answered Napoleon, 
“IT remember now. I had just been reading ‘Don Quixote ’ 
in the original, and had taken great pleasure in it.” 

In a long study on “Son Altesse La Presse,” M. Meyer 
observes wittily that the following verses— 


Il m’a fait trop de bien pour en dire du mal, 
Il m’a fait trop de mal pour en dire du bien,” 


might appropriately be applied by him to the modern press. 
And he retraces rapidly the origin and development of most 
of the leading Parisian papers. 


We have glanced swiftly through ‘“‘ Ce Que Mes Yeux Ont 
Vu,” and have seen all the principal events which have 
occurred in this turbulent, never-settled city of Paris during 
the last forty odd years. We have been perhaps a little 
bewildered by the interminable procession of personalities 
which have passed before us, and slightly fatigued by the 
author’s rather too biassed way of looking at certain political 
questions ; but after having read his work, we cannot help 





calling the words of Madame de Lambert, that exceedingly 
wise woman and delightful moralist who wrote in the seven- 
teenth century :-— 


The first science of mankind is mankind. To study 
history is to study the passions and the opinions of men; it 
is to examine them, it is to unmask their actions which have 
appeared great so long as they were veiled and consecrated 
by success, but which often become despicable as soon as 
their motives are known. 


That is what “‘Ce Que Mes Yeux Ont Vu” has revealed— 
the petty intrigues, the foolish ambitions of so many of 
those who have been reputed the most brilliant specimens 
of the special kind of ephemere called “ humanity.” 

Marc Look. 








THE FIEND INSTINCTIVE 


Nor alone by the measure of Othello’s greatness is the 
villainy of Iago measured. It has a positive quality. 
Blackness is the absence of light—a shadow thrown by 
some recalcitrant obstruction to the radiant beam ; but Iago 
stands in proof of some further blackness that is its own 
sufficiency. There is a fertility of wickedness in him, an 
inventiveness of mischief, a joy,a dark diabolical joy, that 
stand in testimony of some restless positive progression of 
evil. That Othello should have fallen in pitiful and head- 
long tragedy, ruined by a weakness that Time and his own 
nobleness might have erased for him, is its own sadness, 
Iago’s discovery of that weakness, his intellectual glory and 
his dark delight in ruining so noble a soul; his zest in the 
exquisite nerve the feat demanded—these are attributes 
flowing from a positive quality of evil so great that they 
set him down beside his victim as wellnigh his equal in 
splendour, even though that splendour be malign and 
terrifying. 

The positive quality of his evil is in no way better 
demonstrated than by the fact that he used negative evils 
for his dupes. He spun Roderigo in his web with a delight 
that would have equalled his joy in matching Othello, save 
that he was so poor a prey. Roderigo was a man who was 
tricked to evil by the cross-purposes of life. He loved 
where Othello loved, and so stumbled into wickedness. 
But Iago needed no situations to draw evil out of him; it 
issued of its own urgency, and so made him swell the 
natural master of the two. He bleeds the dupe, and laughs 
at him— 

Thus do I ever make my fool my purse ; 

For I mine own gained knowledge would profane, 
If I would time expend with such a snipe, 

But for my sport and profit. 


Roderigo swells his power to evil; that is his only service 
to Iago, save the fact that he keeps his wit in practice. He 
uses the dupe as a rung to reach to loftier evil. For Othello 
is by ; and to foil so great a soul would be an achievement 
worthy indeed the doing. 

Fate herself was in business to aid him; and though he 
was not fully cognisant of this, he was not unaware of it. 
Even before his attack on Othello matured and was ripe, 
when he was only aware of his hatred of him, and was 
casting about for some way of undoing him, certain dis- 
positions of his mind manifested themselves showing him 
to be the worst of all possible men that could have chosen 
Othello for foe. His own fitness for the task came to him- 
self as a revelation, and he seized on it, and improved on 
it. For him to have hated Othello—he being, as he was, 0 
enmity with all nobility and greatheartedness on the instinct 
of primordial evil—was but natural. But for him to have 
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one trait in common in Othello was a higher cast of cynical 
malignity, so apt and natural was it. It lifts the whole 
scope of the action into the fearful. 

Not that this trait took the same form in both of them. 
It was, in fact, as distinct in them as Iago and Roderigo 
were distinct in wickedness. In Othello it was an appear- 
ance—perhaps only a temporary appearance—but in Iago it 
was an instinct. Othello was a man who reached to mature 
age having lived a life among men; and therefore the 
proximity of women, and particularly the intimacy of a 
newly-wed wife, inflamed the thought of sex in him till it 
absorbed his being. A healthy instinct became unhealthy 
in him, easily turning to thoughts of crude sexuality and 
masterful possession. It was hot in him. In Iago it was 
cold. Othello became lascivious; Iago was filthy. He 
jested on sex without the promptings of a passionate nature. 
Othello was ready to be tricked into believing that his wife 
was frail; Iago never doubted but that all women were 
wicked. Othello was passionate; Iago was cynical and 
passionless. 

Before ever he discovered how fittingly this trait in him 
touched the raw in Othello, it was manifest in every conver- 
sation of his. Having haled Babantio out to tell him of the 
loss of his daughter, he jests with him in language that is 
revolting, so crude and so coarse isit. Yet, crude and coarse 
though it be, it has the ringing accents of an acid humour. 
He laughs at the distress it works in the old senator. He 
reverts to it, and piles offence upon offence. “ You'll have 
your daughter covered with a Barbary horse,” says he; “ you'll 
have your nephews neigh to you; you'll have coursers for 
cousins, and gennets for germans.” When Brabantio asks him 
what profane wretch he is, amazement and indignation 
mingling in his voice, Iago paints gross pictures before him. 
Thus, too, he indicts Othello with having wrested his wife's 
honour, but without heat or indignation, angry only at 
thinking he has been tricked. He bids Roderigo to be of 
good heart, despite the fact that Desdemona has wed 
Othello, for she will never prove constant. So quickly does 
this thought grow in him that immediately on their arrival 
in Cyprus he already believes her to be loose, seeing 
grossness in her acts of civility. Even Roderigo is horrified 
at such a suggestion. “I cannot believe that in her; she’s 
full of most blessed condition,” he says, in urgent defence. 
“Blessed fig’s end!” comes the retort; “the wine she 
drinks is made of grapes.” ‘‘ Courtesy,” protests Roderigo. 
“Lechery,” replies Iago; “villainous thoughts.” Even in 
Desdemona and his wife’s presence he jests on the subject 
of women, and when Othello leads Desdemona in to sleep his 
grossness flames high. 

A terrible juxtaposition is this! Othello, sexually raw, 
yet standing on the brink of a great possible happiness; 
lago, hating him by instinct for his greatness, eager to undo 
him, and equipped, even though he scarcely knew it, with 
the very weapon to that end—a mind that revelled in gross 
imaginations! lIago’s very ignorance of this strange fitness 
makes the situation tremble with possibilities. As he 
winds to his prey the suspense is tremendous. For he cannot 
but inflame Othello’s uxorious imagination. 

With whatever diabolic skill he carried out his plot, it 
was not conceived in skill. It sprang from the natural 
promptings of nature. He had jested cynically to Desde- 
mona, and in his wife’s presence, on the subject of women ; 
thereafter he had spoken to Roderigo in conviction of 
Desdemona’s lightness with Cassio. This lying to hand, he 
takes it up and proceeds with it. Subtly, and with keen 
delight in the play of his intellectual mastery, he spins his 
web about Othello: lightly, too, and with deft manipulation 
that its weight should never oppress, for then it would be 
cast off. After sundry beatings to wind, and swift easings 
off, waiting till his victim's mind achieves the requisite ten- 





derness, he says: “ Look to’t. I know our country’s dispo- 
sition well; in Venice they do but let Heaven see the 
pranks they dare not show their husbands.” Even yet 
Othello protests he is “ not much moved.” So Iago advances 
a step in grossness. Swiftly and boldly he pictures Desde- 
mona as having “a will most rank, foul disproportion, 


thoughts unnatural” in turning from “ her own clime, com- 


plexion and degree ” to desire one so removed in manner of 
life as an elderly Moor. He hints abnormality. “ Farewell, 
farewell,” cries Othello, waving him away. The ball has 
fallen to its socket, for the words ring of helplessness. 
Othello raves of “chamberers,” and the “appetites” of 
“these delicate creatures.” Iago, too, has learnt his power, 
with the shock of discovery. 

Yet the issue is not won. For Othello is noble, and 
struggles against his gross inclinations. He bespeaks them 
temporary in struggling against them ; his deeper soul is in 
protest against this raw, unhealthy mood; and therewith 
the note of danger to Iago is struck. But that dark mind 
glories in the intellectual struggle it implies. When Othello 
flames in anger against him, he keeps him at bay with fury 
of mock indignation, watching the moment to strike the 
conclusive blow. If Othello does not give him the oppor- 
tunity, then Othello must win, unless he can invent oppor- 
tunity. But Othello takes the opportunity, and immediately 
and swiftly Iago leaps in to strike. Othello has expressed a 
wish to be satisfied. ‘“ You would be satisfied ?” he asked. 
“Would! Nay, I will,” comes the reply. Swiftly, then 
rapidly, energetically, lago draws his gross picture. “ Death 
and damnation! Oh!” cries Othello, in witness of a mortal 
wound, while Iago more coldly proceeds to elaborate and 
multiply his picture, making grossness twice so gross. 

Mind to mind (how like in their unlikeness !) have agreed 
even as with a fell malignity. Never can Othello forget 
Iago’s words. Days after, at the top of his inflamed mood , 
he cries ‘‘ goats and monkeys” in memory of them. He is 
everlastingly undone. He is sickened; he cries to Desde- 
mona, “ O thou weed, who are so lovely fair, and smell’st so 
sweet, that the sense aches at thee ;” he murders innocence, 
holding corruption before his mind. And Iago watches 
him, laughing at him, triumphing in his success. Desdemona 
appeals to him, but he fobs her off, however uncomfortably. 
He is the master of the piece, and he knows it. It gratifies 
his instincts of evil. It pleases him to see desolation around 
him, and to be the creator of it. Othello calls him “ demi- 
devil;’’ and it is a demi-devil’s tasks to create desolation. 
Even though he is discovered his work cannot be unwrought, 
and he adds to his achievement by stabbing his wife. Even 
though he dies he is yet master; and to the end his instinct 
asserts itself in triumphant malignity. He furls himself 
in silence, holding his mastery thus. A mastery; a terrible 
mastery ; a mastery of evil. 

Darret Ficeis. 








KYOTO 


Tue noisy time has slipped away even gracefully at Kyoto. 
(I see that it—the barbarian of modern type—has still a 
certain amount of etiquette in Japan.) Content is so 
natural and even becoming here (at other places it is almost 
outlandish and at the same time the most expensive thing to 
acquire), when one passes through the dustless streets of 
Kyoto, where the little houses with moss-eaten dark tiles 
humbly beg for their temporary existence on promise not to 
disturb the natural harmony with the green mountains and 
the temples that the holy spirits built. How different from the 
foreign houses, red or white, seeming even to push away the 
old-fashioned Nature with vain splendour of scorn. The 
Kyoto people, the moth-spirits or butterfly-ghosts, are born 
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for pleasure-making, and to sip the tea. I say pleasure- 
making, but not in the modern meaning; the modern 
pleasure-making is rather a forced production of criticism, 
therefore often oppressive and always explanatory in atti- 
tude. But the Kyoto pleasure-making is an impulsive out- 


burst of adoration toward Nature and life. I say they sip 


the tea; I do not mean the black tea or the red tea which 
the Western people drink, calling it Oriental tea ; but I mean 
that pale green tea, so mild it does not kill the taste of boiled 
water. Itis the high art of the tea-master to make you really 
taste the water beside the taste of the tea; he is very particular 
about the water when he is going to make the tea ; I am told 
that his keen tongue at once differentiates the waters from a 
well or a stream, and he can distinguish even the season from 
the taste of the water, whether it be spring or autumn. He 
always laughs at the attempt to make tea with the ready 
water from a screw in the kitchen, which most unpoetically 
comes through the tube from a certain reservoir. We do 
not call you a real tea-drinker when you think you only 
drink the tea ; you must really taste the fragrance and spirits 
of tender leaves of a living tea-tree, which grew by accident 
and fortune under a particular sunlight and rain. And, of 
course, more than that, you must learn how to sip the tea 
philosophically ; I mean that you must taste, through the 
medium of a teacup, the general atmosphere, grey and silent. 
And there is no better place than Kyoto, the capital of the 
medireval age, to drink tea as a real tea-sipper. 

A few days ago I enjoyed a little play (comedy, but poetry), 
“Sakura Shigure,” or “The Cherry-blossom Shower,” by 
my friend Gekko Takayasu—the play is the love between 
Yoshino and Saburobei. Yoshino was a courtesan of four 
or five hundred years ago—of course, not in the modern 
sense, but a type which the Tosa school artists were happy 
to paint, the most famous beauty of that age whose name 
was known even to China, although it was the age of isola- 
tion. It is said that Li Shozan, the Chinese poet, sent her a 
poem written on his meeting with her inadream. It is 
written in Okagami: “Her temperament was sprightly ; 
she was wise. Hercharming spirit was impressive ; she was 
at once free in disposition, and again sympathetic in feeling.” 
Yoshino was arare personality; and it was the age when 
dignity and freedom were well protected even for a courtesan ; 
in truth, she was in no way different from the maiden at a 
palace of the Heian period. Yoshino was a character which 
only the Kyoto atmosphere and culture could create, and I 
congratulate the dramatist Takayasu, whose perfect assimi- 
lation with Kyoto made him able to produce this play. The 
play opens with the scene where Yoshino is leaving the 
house of pleasure with her lover, Saburobei, who has been 
disinherited by his wealthy family on her account, only to 
find the real meaning of life and love. The story is inte- 
resting ; but I am not going to tell it, as it is not the very 
point for my purpose. 

The second scene is a cottage, wretched but artistic, as the 
inmates are Yoshino and her husband. I see in the back- 
ground the mountains of Higashi Yama, Kiyomizu, and 
Toribe, under whose protection Kyoto, whom I love, clings 
with almost human passion. The house is wretched, but 
the presence of Yoshino—now housewifely, but having 
an unforgotten glimmer of gaiety of her past life, makes 
the whole atmosphere perfectly tantalising. The season 
is autumn (Kyoto’s autumn sweet and sad); the leaves 
fall. And again, as the season is autumn, we have at 
Kyoto a frequent shower, as we see it on the stage presently ; 
and that shower, light but very lonesome, is necessary, as it 
made Shoyu, father of Saburobei, of course a stranger, find 
his shelter under Yoshino’s roof. Yoshino welcomed him 

n, and offered him a cup of tea. He was taken to admira- 

tion while he looked on her way to make tea, as he was no 
mean tea-master. He became on the spot an unconditional 





admirer of his forgotten son’s wife, whom he had cursed and 
despised without any acquaintance. I said already that you 
should come to Kyoto to drink tea; I say again that even at 
Kyoto you must drink it while listening to the voice of rain ; 
better than that, of the autumnal shower, sad but musical, 
which is spiritual, therefore Oriental. It is the keynote of 
the tea, of the old capital of Japan, and again of my friend’s 
play. What happens next when Shoyu finds in Yoshino a 
tea-drinker, and an admirable woman, too, would be, I believe, 
the next question you will ask me. It is prosaic to answer 
it, and it will end as any other comedy always ends. And it 
would be better to make it end as you please ; that is not 
the real point. The main thing is the tea and the autumnal 
shower, the soul of poetry that is Kyoto. 

You are bound to be sad sooner or later in Tokyo or any 
other city of modern type, where you will find yourself as a 
straying ghost in a human desert; there the dream would 
die at once as a morning glory under the sunlight. While 
I admit that the weariness is, in fact, the highest poetry of 
the Eastern nature, I will say that Tokyo’s weariness is a 
kind that has lost beauty and art; and the weariness at 
Kyoto is a kind that has soared out of them. That is the 
difference; but it is a great difference. As there is the 
poetry of weariness at Kyoto—the highest sort of Oriental 
poetry—it is your responsive mind that makes you at once 
join with great eternity and space; it is most easy there to 
forget time and hours. It seems to me that nothing is more 
out of place at Kyoto than a newspaper. When you need to 
know the time of day or night you have only to wait for a 
temple bell to ring out; you would be more happy not to be 
stung by the tick-tack of a clock. Sanyo Rai, the eminent 
scholar of some sixty years ago, wrote an invitation to his 
friend saying ‘that he would expect him to come “ at the 
time when the mountain grows purple and the water 
clear.” Indeed, it is the very hour of autumn evening at 
Kyoto where Nature presents the varied aspect by which 
you can judge the exact time. By the mountain, Rai means 
Higashi Yama; by the water, of course, Kamo Gawa. It is 
the happy old city, this Kyoto, whose poetical heart 
exchanges beauty and faith with Nature. It is only here, 
even in Japan, that Nature is almost human, like you 
and me. 

Yonr Nogucut. 

Kamakura, Japan. 








THE RETIREMENT OF HANS RICHTER 


In spite of rumours, counter-rumours, statements, contra- 
dictions, and denials which have been rife in the musical 
world for some time past, and in spite of the severe criticisms 
of the policy of the Hallé Concerts Society by members of 
the modernist school in Manchester, the statement that Dr. 
Hans Richter had at his own request been allowed to termi- 
nate his contract with that Society at the end of the present 
season came as a shock to most people. Notwithstanding 
the semi-deification with which he has been honoured by 
some of our countrymen, it is only during the last two or 
three years that there has been any general realisation of 
how great a man we have had amongst us. His association 
with Richard Wagner was not the cause of his greatness, 
but it was the opportunity which his own power allowed 
him to seize and to direct to his own great purposes. His 
unexcelled knowledge of the works and methods of Wagner 
is but one of the many sides of his genius. To say that he 1s 
the conductor who has the finest all-round equipment, both 
emotional and intellectual, of to-day is to state a partial truth 
only. In sympathy he is almost universal, in sanity and 
emotional balance as near perfect as a man can hope to be- 
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This perfect equipoise is shown in his entire disregard of the 
shrieking criticism to which from time to time, and par- 
ticularly of late, he has been subject. It is peculiarly satis- 
fying to know that such criticism has nothing whatever to 
do with his retirement. The cause of declining health with 
advancing years is sufficiently regrettable; but it is a natural 
one for which no blame is attached to any one, and which is 
inevitable with the passage of time. 

Though it is with the city more filled with Germans and 
German ideas than any other city or town in the kingdom— 
with Manchester—and with the Metropolis that he has 
been most intimately associated, Dr. Hans Richter has had 
a tremendous influence for good on the music of England 
generally, and on that of the provinces more particularly. 
To many of us he was the first who showed the potentialities 
of orchestral music and orchestral conducting. Without 
him Beethoven's symphonies would have been all but dead 
letters, as would also those of Brahms. Even Strauss and 
Elgar owe him much, and if his limitations preclude the 
sympathetic performance of works ofa still more modern or 
ofan exceptional idiom, it is a small loss compared with the 
immense gain we have in the great renderings of the classics 
and of those works with which he is in sympathy. When first 
hecame among us there were practically no British conductors 
worthy of mention ; to-day their number is quite consider- 
able. Without the increased interest in orchestral music 
which he has been so largely instrumental in arousing, 
without even the improved technique of our instrumentalists 
brought about to some extent by the rivalry with imported 
competitors, such a growth could hardly have taken place. 
It is as yet too soon to make any forecast as to his successor, 
but should the vacancy be filled by one of the many young 
Englishmen whose ability has been turned in the direction 
of conducting by the example of Hans Richter, there is none 
will be more pleased than that great conductor himself. 
And that friendship for England and English musicians he 
has shown in the past, and by it has won the warm feeling 
of love and sympathy which will be extended to him in the 
years—many and happy may they be !—in which he lives in 
the seclusion due to honoured and revered old age. 








FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


ANGLO-AMERICAN UNITY AND THE ANGLO- 
JAPANESE ALLIANCE 


By Lancetor Lawton 


Ir is now certain that within a very short time serious 
negotiations will be opened between Great Britain and the 
United States with the immediate and definite object of 
concluding an arbitration treaty which, inasmuch as it will 
cover all matters likely to affect national honour and 
territory, is intended to go considerably farther than any 
similar intrument in existence. In thus seeking to cement 
Anglo-Saxon concord, the statesmen of both countries have 
plainly intimated that they are desirous of taking a practical 
initiative in what they hope will become a general movement 
in the direction of peace throughout the world. It is little 
wonder, therefore, that the tremendous significance of this first 
step has been given world-wide recognition. Detestation of 
war and its horrors is not, of course, confined to any 
Section of the community or to any single nationality ; 
it is shared alike by all civilised men and women who 
inhabit this globe. The splendour of the example set by 
two great peoples, who, though of common origin, possess 
many diverse interests, in constituting for themselves 





a Supreme Court of International Justice, will adorn 
the history of our times. Viewed in its proper light it is a 
very natural reunion of the Anglo-Saxon family ; but it is 
not intended as a reunion in a selfish sense, for it will aim 
at the noble ideal of embracing in the ultimate future the 
family of the universe, the kith and kinship of all men and 
of all races. Naturally the churches and chapels are over- 
joyed, and there is talk of arranging services and demonstra- 


, tions so as to give statesmen on both sides of the Atlantic 


the necessary assurances that public opinion is ready for so 
momentous a measure as that proposed by Mr. Taft. In 
effort of this kind religion exhibits a right interpretation of 
its duties and responsibilities, and doubtless the moral 
support to be derived will be turned to good account in 
responsible quarters. Yetthere is the danger, ever present 
in propaganda which has for its mainspring religious fervour 
and for its goal idealistic attainment, that the public mind, 
heedless of the formidable obstacles first to be removed, 
may be deluded into the belief that the millennium is 
actually at hand. It were better for the ultimate success of 
arbitration on a comprehensive scale that we realise at the 
outset the necessity for limiting its application to the scope 
of practicability ; in other words, we must seek to reduce 
the risk of war rather than hope to avert it altogether. 


That Sir Edward Grey’s speech should have given rise 
throughout Europe to the expression of a wealth of polite 
generalities in favour of peace is not surprising. France 
prefers a just claim to be regarded as one of the pioneers of 
arbitration ; Russia instances the efforts of her Tsar in the 
cause of peace; while Germany and Austria, not to be out- 
done, declare that the sentiments of British and American 
statesmen afford grounds for “ joyful satisfaction.” Yet in 
this pious anthem one can detect certain discordant notes 
which plainly indicate that unless our diplomacy exercises 
the utmost caution at its command the new relations between 
Great Britain and America will be interpreted merely as a 
change in the balance of power, and not as exhibiting a 
sincere endeavour to promote the world’s peace, and there- 
fore its welfare. Already there has been some suggestion 
in France that friendships which we have formed in Europe 
may be weakened, while a section of the German Press has 
spoken in extravagant terms of the creation of an Anglo- 
Saxon hegemony. To meet possible misconceptions arising . 
from such fanciful speculation, Sir Edward Grey found it 
necessary to modify somewhat his original statements in 
Parliament, and to declare that it had not been his intention 
to convey the impression that a general arbitration treaty 
would be tantamount to a defensive alliance. At the same 
time, he emphasised significantly what is the simple truth 
when he added that : 


If a general Arbitration Treaty were made between two 
great nations, and became firmly rooted in the feelings of 
the people of both countries, and if one of those nations was 
in course of time to be made the object of attack in a dispute 
with a third Power in which arbitration had been offered to 
and refused by the third Power, there would be ‘strong 


sympathy between the two parties who had made the general 
arbitration. 


There can be no doubt that with the conclusion of the 
contemplated Arbitration Treaty the relations between the 
British and American peoples will become extremely cordial : 
and even though their material interests the world over be 
not bound together in the explicit terms of an alliance, the 
potent influence of this mutual sentiment will in itself be 
sufficient to ensure reciprocal respect for those interests. 
Then, having accepted, as between each other, the principle 
of comprehensive arbitration, it is safe to assume that should 
either Power become involved in a quarrel with a third 
Power it will have to live up to its peaceful professions. 
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Thus it would seem that Great Britain and America are 
intent upon pursuing a policy which means not only that 
they will never go to war with each other, but that they will 
never go to war even with a third Power without first having 
put themselves in the right by proffering to abide by the 
decision of a dispassionate tribunal, thus establishing a 
claim to each other’s sympathy. 


Surely diplomacy must long ago have realised that in any 
conceivable circumstance hostilities between Great Britain 
and America were unthinkable. The recent utterances of 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs disclosed no new 
or startling development of high policy. Their importance 
lies in the revelation that statesmen on both sides of the 
Atlantic are earnestly endeavouring to create an instrument 
which will give practical expression to what has always 
been in the minds of almost every individual in either 
country concerning the reality of Anglo-Saxon concord, and 
which will provide an ever-ready machinery for dealing 
promptly and effectually with all points of difference as 
these may from time to time arise. There is no question 
here of weakening friendships already formed, no question 
of an Anglo-Saxon hegemony. It is the dawn of an era in 
which all the Powers, should they so desire, may translate 
their protestations of peaceful intent into the practice of 
arbitration. But even assuming that the movement 
gathers no new adherents, the friends of Great Britain in 
Europe will profit rather than otherwise; for should an 
occasion unfortunately arise calling for joint action against 
a hostile combination, the sympathy and perhaps the sup- 
port of the United States may be counted upon. 


There is one very important aspect of the whole question 
which has been entirely ignored in the discussions prompted 
by Sir Edward Grey's pronouncement. This aspect relates 
to the obligations we have already contracted with Japan. 
In order that the position may be thoroughly understood it 
is necessary to draw attention to the second article of the 
Treaty of Alliance, which provides that— 


If by reason of unprovoked attack or aggressive action, 
whenever arising, on the part of any other Power or Powers, 
either contracting party should be involved in war in defence 
of its territorial rights or special interests mentioned in the 
preamble of this agreement, the other contracting party will 
at once come to the assistance of its ally, and will conduct 
the war in common and make peace in mutual agreement 
with it, 

It is a matter of common knowledge that during the last 
few years the relations between Japan and America have 
been far from satisfactory. Japan is to America what 
Germany is to Great Britain. No really concrete issue 
divides the two Governments. Yet in both countries there 
is a widespread and dangerous suspicion, due to the growth 
of armaments no less than to bellicose expressions of irre- 
sponsible opinion, that sooner or later, and for what, in the 
absence of any more definite cause, is known as the mastery 
of the Pacific, war must inevitably break out. Dissatisfac- 
tion is rife in America as a result of Japanese defiance of 
the policy of the Open Door in China, but in face of the 
rapprochement between Japan and Russia over Manchuria no 
official action can be taken. Then, at frequent intervals, 
there are signs of a renewal of anti-Japanese agitation 
along the Pacific coast. It will be recalled that some few 
years ago this problem threatened to bring about hostilities, 
and the crisis was only removed by Japan’s voluntary promise 
to restrict immigration from her own shores. At that 
time there was much speculation as to the possible 
attitude of Great Britain in the event of war. It was 
urged that as aconflict between Japan and America would 
undoubtedly be waged, to a large extent, in the Far East, the 
Alliance would become operative by reason of the fact that 





one of its objects, as provided in the preamble, was common 
action whenever necessary for the maintenance of territorial 
rights or the defence of special interests in this region. On 
the other hand, Article II. of the Treaty, already quoted, 
was cited to prove that it was only incumbent on one 
ally to go to the assistance of the other in the 
event of war arising from “ unprovoked attack or aggres- 
sive action,” and it was contended that this provision 
would allow Great Britain wide discretion and possibly a 
loophole for escape. I merely refer to the controversy in 
order to indicate that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance may 
prove a complicating factor in the negotiations for a gencral 
arbitration treaty with America. If these negotiations are 
successful, as everybody hopes will be the case, obviously 
we could not join Japan in a war against America without 
first submitting the issue, as between ourselves and America, 
to arbitration. I feel sure diplomacy will find a way out of 
its dilemma. Perhaps Japan, realising that the Anglo- 
Saxon race cannot be divided against itself, will seek at an 
early date to negotiate with the Washington Government, 
on her own account, an arbitration treaty such as that con- 
templated between Great Britain and America. Whatever 
may be the ultimate outcome of this phase of the situation, 
Mr. Taft and Sir Edward Grey merit congratulation in that 
they have brought peace well within the range of practical 
politics. 








SOME SMALLER ART EXHIBITIONS 


Tub number of Art Exhibitions which are open at the 
moment is almost overwhelming. Among the smaller ones— 
‘one-man shows,” for the most part—the quality of the 
work, of course, varies considerably. There is nothing of 
great interest or importance, and, if only on account of 
quantity, it would be impossible to make individual criticisms. 
Visiting several of the Galleries in succession, however, one 
can hardly fail to be struck by the fact that there is a certain 
amount of work being exhibited which, excellent no doubt 
as a matter of study for the artist, is hardly worthy of 
publicity. This certainly applies to Miss Thea Proctor’s 
very slight sketches at the Goupil Gallery. 


On the other hand, there is a great deal in which technical 
ability is combined with honest, sincere work, as in Mr. 
W. L. Wyllie’s water-colours of “ The King’s Navy ” at the 
Leicester Galleries, a series of unique interest from the 
naval point of view, apart from their other merits. Then 
there are Mr. E. Chappel’s landscape studies in oils at 
the Mendoza Gallery, in some of the smaller of which— 
especially “Late Afternoon, Chesham "—the artist has 
treated “Moods of Nature” with a fine free hand; and 
there are Mr. E. Arthur Rowe’s “ Old-World Gardens ” at 
the Dowdeswell Galleries. Garden painting, while favoured 
by a éertain number of artists, seems to be generally 
regarded as a subject in which to specialise, and Mr. Rowe's 
collection of nearly a hundred pictures, very highly and 
exquisitely finished, is probably uniqne in its way. Treated 
in a totally different manner, and inferior from the technical 
point of view, are Mrs. Russell Walker’s gardens at the 
Modern Gallery, Bond-street, where may also be seen some 
pictures of the Highlands by Lady Constance Emmott. 


Miss Clare Atwood has some interesting work at the 
Carfax Gallery. Her technique is sometimes quite masterly, 
but, in what seems to be almost a distrust of the outwardly 
beautiful, she has sometimes attempted subjects which only 
high genius and consummate art could dignify. It is such 
pictures as “ Blanchisserie” and the two like pictures of the 
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Luxembourg Gardens, which show the best of her talent. A 
certain amount of technical ability is the most striking 
feature of Mr. Wilfred G. von Glehn’s exhibition at the 
Goupil Gallery, where there may also be seen some clever 
water-colour sketches by Mr. Douglas Wells. Of the other 
pictures now to be seen in the rooms of Mr. Arthur 
Severn’s at the Leicester Gallery, there is nothing to be said. 








SPRING FLOWERS AT THE HORTI- 
CULTURAL HALL 


Sxow and sleet outside in the street, but inside the Horti- 
cultural Hall at Vincent-square, Westminster, a wealth of 
every known Spring flower in masses of colour, which were 
at first sight almost bewildering. Daffodils, azaleas, camel- 
lias, tulips, hyacinths, carnations, all contributed to the 
blaze of colour, and, judging by the attendance, this early 
glimpse of Spring and Spring flowers was much appreciated. 
Hardy flowers and rock plants, so much in vogue now, 
and quite justifiably so, were all represented, a notable 
collection, for which a gold medal was awarded, being that 
of Sir Everard Hambro, K.C.V.O., the white and purple 
Deutsculatas being especially deserving of notice. Near by 
Mr. Reuthe had a fine show of hardy plants. 

We noticed in a rather hurried visit Stuart Low and Co.'s 
new perpetual flowering carnation Lady Alington, an old 
rose-salmon coloured fine flower and the sweetest scented of 
any existing variety, which in this carnation year, when the 
Queen has openly expressed her love of the flower, is sure 
to be popular, They were awarded a silver medal for their 
exhibit, This firm brought out Princess Juliana carnation 
last year. Clarence Elliott had a very pretty rock-garden. 
Messrs, Veitch showed azaleas, some very beautiful amaryllis, 
and a quantity of primula Kewensis; also a cineraria cactus 
blue which was very brilliant. Orchids were, as usual, 
staged by Sanders. Messrs, Cutbush and Mr. Burnett had 
fine exhibits of carnations, the former showing new blooms, 
Edna and Countess of Lathom. 


Messrs. Carter had a very beantiful display—a grass lawn 
backed by conifers, and gay in the foreground with crocuses, 
hyacinths, and other Spring flowers. The grass was perfec- 
tion. Mr. Russell exhibited a collection of azaleas and a new 
evergreen plant in mass, very free flowering, with a lovely 
heliotrope bloom, called, we think, Francissea. Messrs. 
Blackmore and Langdon had a lovely show of jonquils and 
narcissi, particular flowers being Ambrosine and Southern 
Star. Messrs. Barr, of course, had a fine display of hardy 
plants, also of daffodils, and received a Flora medal for their 
exhibit. We have probably omitted many exhibitors’ names 
who had excellent collections, and who added to the aggre- 


gate beauty of the show, but in the limits of this notice that 
18 unavoidable. 








SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORICAL PLAYS 


Lecture ny Lorp Howarp pe WALDEN 


At the Haymarket Theatre, on Tuesday afternoon last, Lord 

oward de Walden delivered a lecture entitled “Some 
Reflections on Shakespeare's Historical Plays,” Sir Herbert 
Tree being in the chair. Lord Howard de Walden, in an 
amusing introduction, remarked that his acquaintance with 
Shakespeare was confined to the reading of his works, and 
®xpressed the opinion that everybody should be compelled 





to read Shakespeare and forbidden to talk about him. Deal- 
ing with the plays which treat of British history, and 
leading up to his theme, the speaker observed that at one 
period of the Elizabethan age arose a distinct demand for 
historical plays; the inhabitants of this island took such an 
interest in their own history as to cause a rapid develop- 
ment of historical drama. It was his desire “to avoid text- 
books, and to glide gently by the controversial fields where 
the literati raged furiously together.” 


Shakespeare's contemporaries were disparaged in order to 
give Shakespeare himself greater value, but Marlowe was 
the presiding genius of the chronicle plays. Lord Howard 
de Walden drew a vivid and entertaining picture of the 
coterie assembled at the “ Mermaid Tavern,” drafting plays 
and discussing dramatic affairs, and mentioned an interesting 
discovery lately made by a friend of his. This discovery 
seemed to prove that a man named Lloyd was landlord of 
the “ Mermaid.” It was probable that the host of that 
tavern, or some of his friends, provided the material from 
which was evolved the character of Fluellen. 


The lecturer observed that he supposed it would be a 
heresy to say that Shakespeare was naturally a prose- 
writer, but it was noticeable that his early prose was the 
best, while the poetic passages in later plays seemed to 
lessen in merit. Shakespeare rarely appeared to know 
where to begin; the knowledge of where to begin was the 
great difficulty in composing any series of dramatic works, 
In this connection Lord Howard de Walden drew an inte- 
resting analogy between the historical plays and the scheme 
of Wagner's “ Ring.” 

A plea was entered for the advantage of dramatic effect 
as opposed to precise accuracy. Effective presentation is 
above all to be desired, and although Shakespeare's history 
was frequently wrong as to fact, it was absolutely right 
as to feeling. A social cataclysm was often the direct 
result of an event which had happened many years pre- 
viously, but in a play such gaps must be bridged, and event 
must follow cause much more closely. Regarding the 
career of Bolingbroke, his financial accounts, which were on 
record, showed a charming modern touch in that he seems 
to have taken with him a large array of trumpeters. The 
battle of Shrewsbury and the components of the forces 
engaged were discussed, and a good point was made that in 
our civil wars so far only cliques and sections have fought— 
we have yet to learn what would happen if the people rose 
asa whole. With a humorous eulogy of Richard III. as 
“perhaps our only logical king,” who “settled the suc- 
cession to the Crown by eliminating all the opposing 
factors,’ Lord Howard de Walden brought a most interest- 
ing and thoughtful address to its close. 


Mr. Arthur Bourchier, moving the vote of thanks, after 
alluding in an amusing manner to his fears that the subject 
might possibly have been less ably treated, spoke highly of 
the lecturer’s use of humour, which had rung true. “In 
these days,” said Mr. Bourchier, “when the ‘Wye’ and 
wherefore of Bacon and Shakespeare were bothering us, 
Lord Howard de Walden had shown us that Shakespeare 
was an honest adapter.” The vote was seconded by Mr. Acton 
Bond, who asked for support in the forthcoming readings of 
these historical plays. Mr. Herbert Trench moved a vote 
of thanks to Sir Herbert Tree, who had forsaken a rehearsal 
of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” to preside, and Mr. 
F. 8S. Boas seconded. Sir Herbert Tree, in acknowledging 
the compliment, praised the lecture for its lack of mere 
“cold culture” and its senseof humanity and humour, and 
concluded by announcing that he hoped next year to give a 
cycle of the Shakespeare chronicle plays. A large audience 
listened to the lecture with great enjoyment, frequently 
expressed by genuine applause. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


POPULAR SONGS 
To the Editor of Tue AcADEMY 


Sir,—When, upon reading “The Winter’s Tale,” we have 
sometimes felt in accord with Dr. Burney, who, with a sneer, 
called the two songs of that rogue Autolycus “two nonsensical 
songs,” it would be well if we could be made to listen at that 
very moment to some of the supra-nonsensical rubbish which is 
hurled through the medium of the music-hall at the public 
to-day. Isaac D’Israeli notes that Fletcher of Saltoun said, 
“Tf a man were permitted to make all the ballads, he need not 
care who should make all the laws of a nation.” There was a 
time when this might have conveyed the truth—a time, for 
instance, such as furnished the demagogue John Ball with the 
text for his Blackheath sermon. But at the present time, 
when the simplicity of the pastoral life has been buried in the 
excitement of industrial activity, we look in vain for the pro- 
duction of the simple, wholesome ballads which once were the 
songs of the people. It is when we remember that no more will 
cities like Thebes be builded with the lyre, for that tuneful 
instrument has been for ever replaced by the forge of Vulcan, that 
we return to the Rogue’s songs, and pondering over their sweet 
freshness and quaint voice, feel what a debt we owe to Shake- 
speare for preserving the spirit of those blessed days that passed 
without being muzzled to some foolish and ugly ditty, as in these 
days. 

Those who love the simple songs of our forefathers, who regret 
that the people will nevermore sing at their work, where now the 
only music is the clang and monotone of the soulless machine, 
yet feel that this loss is by no means a necessary corollary to 
industrial progress. While we, as a nation, have lost the power 
of producing ballads such as once abounded, we have not lost the 
power of appreciating wholesome lyrical fare. It is the duty of 
those who amuse and educate the masses of the people to provide 
such songs which shall take the place worthily of those which our 
forefathers possessed. When we enumerate half a dozen of the 
most popular songs of the day we feel how little, alack! is this 
duty of educating appreciation being fulfilled —Yours truly, 

Ciement Rein. 

Tris Houss, Franklin Street, Scarborough. 








IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15, 
Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


THERE are signs that the account just ended shows a con- 
siderable bear account in Mines, a very much reduced bull 
account in rubber, and nothing astonishingly bullish in 
Home Rails. Therefore the New Account may be a good 
one. I will not put it higher than that. The public is 
strangely shy. But it takes good things readily enough. It 
jumped at the Indian Loan, which went with a snap. We 
also saw the Harrods issue a huge success. The smaller 
promoters are nervous, and do not relish a plunge. But the 
Rotterdam Deli was subscribed twice over, as it deserved to 
be, for it was not only a good sound concern, but it was 
boldly advertised. There are a few more rubber companies 
almost ready. One called the Werompi must be carefully 
avoided ; its concession in Ashanti claims to have 64,000 
acres of rubber, gold, and mahogany. Fabulous profits are 
promised ; but the whole concern is based upon estimates 
that can never be realised. When one of these West African 
rubber companies pays a dividend I shall listen with more 
patience to the fairy stories I hear. The Eyre and Spottis- 
woode debentures appear at an awkward moment when the 


printing trade is in a turmoil. They are only moderately 
sound. 


Monry"seems to be both cheap and plentiful, not only 
here, but everywhere except Berlin. The German has the 


knack of doing a huge business upon a very small supply of 


cash. As a result the Reichsbank occasionally puts on the 
break. There is still talk of more gold shipments from 
Brazil ; some say to steady the exchange. Others hint dark 
deeds in connection with the rubber industry. The explana- 
tion that appears the simplest and is probably the most true 
is that the Bank of Brazil means to a branches in 
Europe, and will therefore need a reasonable supply of gold. 


Consots picked up when it was seen that the public 
meant to take the new India Loan. It seems absurd that 
we can buy India 3 per cent. stock at 83} when German 3's 
are quoted 84}, for to all intents and purposes India is 
as much a part of our credit as Ireland, and default is 
unthinkable. All our gilt-edged national securities must 
rise now that a long period of cheap money is assured. 


Forrian Stocks.—Paris seems to have recovered her tone, 
and the bears both in London and abroad have been buying 
back. The bulls of Peruvians have also bid for fa 
prefs. The Tinto market was much oversold, and the 
copper position having improved here also, the bears got 
scared and bought back. The fact that the City National 
Bank of New York took $12,500,000 5 per cent. two-year 
notes of the Amalgamated roused the copper market. 
Russian Fours might be purchased, for when the French 
begin gambling again the Russian Railway Loan will be 
floated, and this will be the signal for another rise in all 
Russian stocks. 


Home Rats have once again been the sensational 
market. A story was circulated that the Underground 
lines meant to put up their fares under an arrangement 
with the London General Omnibus Company, and Mets. 
rose on Tuesday afternoon to 54}, having made up the 
end of February at 453. Districts were also bid for 
with almost equal greed. The tale of advanced rates 
has been denied. It does not seem a yet the 
buying was d. On dividend prospects Mets. appear 
too high. The line is well managed, but it is diffi- 
cult to see how any great advance can take place with- 
out reducing the number of passengers. The Underground 
lines desire the largest possible traffic, for it costs very 
little more to carry a million than half a million. —_ 
advance in prices would appear dangerous, and invite fres 
competitors. There is nothing to stop enterprising people 
from running omnibuses. This would be done at once if 
rates were raised. The Home Railway market, as I am 
continually repeating, offers the best chance for money- 
getting in the House. Almost all the stocks are still much 
too cheap. A buyer of anything can hardly go wrong. 
Trade is booming, traffics are increasing, and dividends must 
also increase. Money is cheap. Such a combination is 
seldom met with. Therefore, those who buy and take u 
Brums, Great Westerns, Lancashire and Yorkshire, Nort 
Eusterns, must make money. 


Yankers.—There seems very little to go for in this market 
at the moment. The great trust decision has been post- 
poned until April 3rd or later, and Wall Street persists in 
taking agloomy view. This in direct opposition to the great 
houses, who are quietly confident. They hold the stocks and 
they are determined to keep them steady. The Pennsylvania 
report showed the wonderful capacity of this great line, for, 
in spite of decreased road earnings, the company has been 
able to write off almost half the cost of its big tunnel into 
New York. It cost nearly one hundred and thirteen millions, 
and stands in the books at fifty-five and a-half millions. 
Pennsylvanias are cheap. Investors who buy to-day any 
such stocks as these or Unions will make money. The Steel 
people are supporting their market despite rather poor 
showings. But all the railways in the United States are in 
for big programmes of improvement, and the Steel Trust 
must benefit. It should do much better this year than last. 
I am still told to buy Canadian Pacifics, and my Montreal 
friends are very bullish, notwithstanding the big rise. 

THe Rupper Market seems so sensitive to rises in the raw 
material that one might almost suspect bears. But we hear 
so much of rubber bears and see them so seldom that I 





have begun to doubt if any exist. The dealers are firmly 
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determined not to carry stock, and such speculative accounts 
as exist are financed by those banks that believe in rubber, 
and, above all, in the solvency of their clients. I see little 
to interest me at the moment in rubber. The rise came, the 
bulls bought, and the outside public stood aloof. We hear 
much more talk about the rabber market than its size 
demands. Frankly I do not expect a repetition of the last 

ear’s boom. But I think prices will remain steady. The 
Pataling report was excellent. This is one of the best of 
the Malay companies, and should always be purchased when 
the price falls below 3, for the dividend for 1911 is almost 
sure to reach a high per cent. 


O1 people have been much amused at the tactics of those 
who run the Galician Oil Trust. Having failed to get the 
public in they allotted tight, and now propose increasing 
the capital. Rather funny and somewhat unusual; but, as 
all the shares are under one hat, it makes little difference to 
the public, who must carefully avoid buying. Shells look 
weak. They talk up Kerns and the price droops ; not a satis- 
factory sign. 


Karrirs.—The French say that they will refuse a quota- 
tion to the new Goldfields issue and will contest the Rand 
Mines increase in capital. But will they? There are a 
good many bears in this market and a rise is quite possible. 
Whenever one hears bad news shouted it is safe to buy. 
People who know the most always keep their mouths shut. 


Ruopestans have been purchased by a few clever people 
this week with the idea that sooner or later the option 
dealers will find their options expire and allow a rise. 
There has been steady banging of the Lewis and Marks 
shares and Lonelys have been loudly sold. These jobbers 
pretend to inside knowledge, but in most cases they are the 
victims of silly stories. 


Zincs.—The directors appear to have signed an agreement 
with the Minerals Separation, which precludes the use of 
any other process. This has roused the ire of the Elmore 
people, and various law suits are promised. It therefore 
seems wise to get out of Zines. A big row may ensue, and 
the shareholders in Zine Corporation may ask the Board 
whether they knew what they were signing. It is a most 
astounding piece of business. 

Raymond RapdcryrrFe. 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


FICTION 


The Falling Star. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. 

Sampson Rideout, Quaker. By Una L. Silberrad. With Frontis- 
piece. ‘TI. Nelson and Sons. 2s. net. 


King Philip the Gay. By Reginald Turner. Greening and 


Co. 6s. 

The Trail of '98: A Northland Romance. By Robert W. Service. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

The Dweller on the Threshold. By Robert Hichens. Methuen 
and Co. 6s. 

The Priest's Marriage. By Nora Vynne. Andrew Melrose. 2s. 
net. 


Mark Ransom. By Mungo Thomson. Andrew Melrose 6s. 

The Rectory Governess. By Fergus Hume. C. H. White. 6s. 

The Princess of New York. By Cosmo Hamilton. Hutchinson 
and Co. 6s. 

Out of the Northland: Stories from the Northern Myths. By 
Emilie Kip Baker. Macmillan and Co. 1s. net. 

Peter's Progress. By Christopher Heath. William Blackwood 
and Sons. 6s. 

The Sinister Note. By A. Whisper. William Blackwood and 


Sons. 6s. 

eet the Balance. By Alice W. Fox. F. V. White and 
0. 6s. 

The a of Labour. By George Griffith, F. V. White and 
‘o. 6s. 


The Iuck of the Napiers. By John Strange Winter. F. V. 
White and Co. 6s. 








VERSE 


Caught on the Wing. (Poems, Ballads, Love Lyrics, Sonnets.) 
By Iver M‘Iver. Wm. Blackwood and Sons. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Naiad, and other Poems. By A. D. H. Allan, M.A. John 
Ouseley. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Collected Poems of Maurice Baring. John Lane. 5s. net. 

Songs of the Double Star. By G. Leathem. David Nutt. 

; 2s. net. 

Songs of the Road. By A. Conan Doyle. Smith, Elder and 
Co. 5s. 

Kinghood, and Other Poems. By James Ferrie. John Smith 
and Son, Glasgow. 2s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY 


Modern Views of the Bible. By Percy Ansley Ellis. With an 
Introduction by the Very Rev. Dr. Armitage Robinson. 
John Ouseley. 2s. net. 

The New God, and Other Essays. By Ralph Shirley. Wm. Rider 
and Son. 3s. 6d. net. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Elementary French Grammar. By Dr. J. Wright. Fourth 
Edition. Revised by C. Talbut Onions, M.A. David Nutt. 2s. 

Petite Grammaire Anglaise. By A. Mauron. Seventh Edition. 
Revised by Paul Verrier. David Nutt. 2s. 

- Conversation-Grammar. By E. J. Thomas, M.A. David 
Tutt. 

Elementary Swedish Grammar. By Henri Fort. Second Edition. 
David Nutt. 2s. 

A Greek Grammar: Syntax. By Gustave Simonson, M.A., 
M.D. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 6s. 6d. 

Germelshausen. By Friedrich Gerstaecker. Edited by D. L. 
Savory, M.A. Rivingtons. 1s. 6d. 

PERIODICALS 

The Open Window; United Empire; University Correspondent ; 
Cambridge University Reporter; L’Hippogriffe; Literary 
Digest ; Bookseller; N.R.A.; Constitution Papers; The 
Pelican Record; Revue Bleue; Publishers’ Circular; 
Mercure de France ; Popular Magazine ; Ainslee’s Magazine ; 
English Catalogue of Books, 1910; Towrist Magazine. 








READERS OF “THE ACADEMY” WILL BE INTERESTED 


JOHN MASEFIELD’S 
NEW NOVEL 


|THE STREET OF TO-DAY 


WHICH I8 


NOW READY 


At all Libraries and Booksellers. 











“By the Street of to-day, Man goes to the House of to-morrow.” 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


“As we read it we never lose sight of the fact that we are 
getting the views of a man who counts on matters that count.” 
—Morning Post. 





J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd., 
29-31, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
“ BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, ure less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE. 


























CANADIAN PACIFIC 


OCEAN AND RAIL SERVICES TO AND 
. . THROUGH CANADA. oe 














= 


TRANSATLANTIC—Fast and luxurious “Em ” Steamers 

to Canada. Only Four ave ore open *. Sy CANADA— 

Finest Trains in the World. renaing ao world’s grandest 

scenery. Direct connection with ever Fastest route 

to Western States. TRANSPACIF HG ust Hout Route to Japan and 

China, All-British Route to Australia New Zealand by Canadian- 
Australian Mail Service 7) Vancouver, 


For further particulars, apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
62-65, Charing Cross, 8. W.; 67-68, King William St., LONDON, 
E.C. 24, James Street, Liverpool. 120, St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow. 41, Victoria S:reet, Belfast. 18, St. Augustine’s 

Parade, Bristol. 





THE SAARBURG MOSELLE Co. 


LIMITED 
London Office : 


28, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’, S.W. 


Cellars: 
TRIER */p) MOSEL AND GEISENHEIM 


Speciality 
STILL AND SPARKLING 
SAARBURG MOSELLES 


The Moselle Wines are grown on a dry, sandy soil; 
contrary to Clarets and Hocks, which are grown on 
chalk or slate. Therefore this Wine is recommended 
by the Medical Profession specially to those subject 
to Gout, and consequently forbidden to drink 
other Wines. 


We can specially recommend the three following 
Wines: “White Label,” ‘Mauve Label,” and ‘‘Green 
Label,” which are now in very fine condition. 


Samples and Price List on application. 
Supplied to all First-class Hotels and Restaurants. 











Union-Gastie Line Roya Mai Service 
TO 
SOUTH and EAST AFRICA. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS, 


MONTHLY DIRECT SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA. 


Via the SUEZ CANAL, 


Calling at MARSEILLES and NAPLES. 
PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE CONTINENT. 


Hamburg and Antwerp.) 


Reduced fares for poco during Spring and Summer, to 
MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS and TENERIFFE. 
For further information apply to:— 


DONALD CURRIE & CO. MANAGERS, LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON. 








Branch Offices of the Company * Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester and 
lasgow. 





P & O Passenger Services, 


EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, 


JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, and all Eastern Ports 
(Carrying Mails under Contract with H.M. Government.) 
Frequent and Regular Sailings from aad to LONDON, MARSEILLES & BRINDISI. 


P & O Pleasure Cruises 22 


AROUND THE COASTS OF nunerk, 
NORWAY and the MEDITERRANEAN. 
Programme 











on Application. 
‘or Passage, Freight and all information apply— 
PUNINGULAR % ORIENTAL STEAM RAVIGATION com! COMPANY, 
122 Leadenhall Street, £.0., or 





P & O Round the World Tours _ 











| CUNARD LINE | 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


LIVERPOOL 


to the 


MEDITERRANEAN & ADRIATIC 


by the 


“SAXONIA” AND “CARPATHIA” 


- Ports of Call... 
CADIZ, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 
MALTA, SYRACUSE, ALEXANDRIA, 
ATHENS, CORFU, TRIESTE, FIUME, 
PALERMO, NAPLES, 
2 











ee 
° For full particulars apply— ° 
. THE CUNARD SS. CO., Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 


R M S P THE ROYAL MAIL 
¥ ones © STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


(Royal Charter dated 1839.) 
Fortnightly Sailings from Southampton to— 


ARGENTINA 6 BRAZIL 


via SPAIN &@ PORTUGAL. 


WEST INDIES, 81752 coun, sramsn NEW YORK. 


From LONDON to— 


MOROCCO 6 CANARY ISLANDS, 


EGYPT, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA © JAPAN. 
(By Shire Line.) 


For further particulars apply to 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 


18, Moorgate Street, E.C., & 32, Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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